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‘By Paul Norton 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want to contact new writers 
interested ‘in cashing hun- 
dreds of checks of $1 to 
$100, offered each month. 
No previous experience nec- 

essary. Send post- 

card for informa- FREE 


tion—FREE. INFORMATION 


Saunders Cummings 


467-A Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“The future belongs to ia who prepare for it 
no 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, 

WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 

FICTION 


RADIO 
ENGLISH 
JOURNALISM 
HOW TO STUDY 
PROFESSIONAL |\ pystic sPEAKING 
HUMOR & GAG WRITING 
TRAINING MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 
FOR PROB. OF THE PROF. WRITER 
ARTICLE & FEATURE 
WRITERS ADVERTISING 
PUBLICITY 
NEWSPAPER 
JUVENILE 
SCREEN 
(Approved for Veterans, also non-quota 


Foreign Students) 

Established in 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual manuscript 
criticism. . - Personal, directed writing. For in- 
formation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
6001 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


CHECK A DAY 


Article writers in every state and evrn foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for ‘CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up” and write magazine fillers: 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c p2r word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 

“200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a course 
in camera journalism plus forty ways to make photo- 
graphs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with 
your own hours and no boss. Ideal pa-t-time work 
for writers, 25c. 

“THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘must’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00. 

All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


Your Magazine Material 
Or Book Manuscripts 


persistently presented to the most suitable markets 


will bring you those checks you've been trying to get. 


Beginners or established writers save time spent in 
mailing and remailing manuscripts. The discourage- 
ment of a few rejections is eliminated. 


Do you realize the advantages of having an agent 
strategically located in relation to more than 400 
editorial checkbooks? | have this advantage (as shown 
on my unique map, sent to you upon request.) 


The back of the map shows how we help you get your 
share of the checks. NOW IS THE TIME to start with 
an established agent who will handle your scripts 
promptly and effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold—I can sell 


The Author & Journalist 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


For July, it seemed most appro- 
priate to use on our cover the 
picture of Ted Patrick, editor of 
Holiday (Ledger Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, 6). Mr. Patrick came to 
the Curtis Publishing Co. to su- 
pervise plans for a proposed pic- 
ture magazine not from a maga- 
zine editorial job, but from an 
advertising agency. In 1940, while 
associate director of the copy de- 
partment at Young & Rubicam, 
he served as consultant for the 
War Production Board, the Office 
of Facts and Figures, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and other well-known alphabet agencies. 
During the war he served with the Office of War 
Information in London. 

Doubtless the advertising man’s skill in creating 
the just-right psychological approach to get people 
to buy a new product, combined with his eye for 
appealing layouts, has had much to do in building 
Holiday’s circulation to 800,000 in these few short 
years. Called “America’s Most Beautiful Maga- 
zine,” Holiday appeals to family groups with money 
to spend on vacations. Articles carry the reader 
from colorful San Francisco to Italy’s famed “La 
Scala,” from glistening glaciers to the French Rivi- 
era, from summer theaters to the history of the 
bicycle. 

Requirements remain steady. “We have no 
special needs right now,” wired Mr. Patrick. 


© 

Our greeting card issue in 1947 sold so many 
single copies during the year that only a handful of 
dog-eared copies are left. We anticipate that the 
current issue with its article by June Barr will be 
just as popular. 

Miss Barr’s revelation of the way she gets ideas 
for greeting cards—she’s a prolific writer of salable 
verses and the author of a book on greeting card 
writing—reminds me of the old family doctor we 
had during our in-the-country days. Coming out 
to check up on mumps or measles or other child- 
hood illnesses, he’d visit a bit, always picking up a 
magazine to browse through. Strangely, the maga- 
zines at hand were always ones that happened to 
have “a little thing we wrote” in them! John’s 
important market then was Printers’ Ink and I was 
pleased to be appearing with bird articles in 
Country Life, Outlook, The Flower Grower, the 
Boston Transcript. 

The old doctor’s eyes would brighten as he saw 
one of our names. He’d look up and smile above 
his reddish Van Dyke beard, raising his hand to 
snatch at an imaginary dollar. 

“Wonderful!” he’d say. “What an easy way to 
earn a living just picking dollars out of the air!” 

© © 


Agnes Carr, homemaker, Boston, Mass. (“The 
Homemaker Writes a Feature Story”), has had 37 
years of newspaper experience (29 with the Boston 
Herald-Traveler) as reporter, feature writer, col- 
umnist, and feature editor. For 10 years she has 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


conducted special classes in writing for women, as 
a member of the staff of Massachusetts University 


extension. She is also guest lecturer in journalism 


at a well-known Boston secretarial school. She 
has written thousands of feature stories. 
© © 

Bit o’ gossip. When our June issue came out 
with the picture of George Davis, fiction editor of 
Mademoiselle on the cover, a young woman in the 
advertising department of the Boulder Camera 
exclaimed, “Why, I know George! I used to work 
for Mademoiselle. Vl never forget George and his 
strawberries. He always had two dishes on his desk, 
one filled with fresh, ripe, red strawberries, the 
other with sugar. From time to time he’d dip a 
strawberry in the sugar and nip it off at the stem. 
Visitors, too, were often asked to join him in his 
strawberry feast.” M-m! Next time I’m in New 
! 

© > 

When you have a long, interesting letter from a 
contributor, it is hard to have to cut it down to a 
paragraph or two. There’s so much I'd like to tell 
you about Paul Norton (“Keep the Ball Rolling”) ! 
A boy with an eighth grade education who some- 
how got into trouble and had to pay his debt to 
society—but a boy with a keen mind and an opti- 
mistic spirit who refused to have his life ruined. He 
studied in the school, in the library. He made 
friends of educated people—doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, Ph. D.’s, world travelers—who also had made 
mistakes, and found them eager to help him in his 
search for knowledge. 

Always his time for study, and writing, which he 
set out to do, has been limited. I suspect he is 
like the old fellow in the Vermont State Prison 
whom I heard about as a girl in Windsor, where 
the children in the neighborhood of the prison 
played shadow-tag of evenings on the prison lawn. 
This man was an inveterate reader—and lights went 
out at nine o’clock. “Dang those lights!” he’d say. 
“They always turn them out before I can get to a 
stopping place!” ; 

But stopping place or no, Paul Norton acquired 
an education. A few months ago he passed a 
University of Michigan graduate test with a mark 
of 92. 

And Paul Norton learned to write—and sell, 
though magazines which he could study were 
not extensive in the institution. During the past 
year he has appeared in True, Coronet, Reader’s 
Scope, Buick Magazine, Tracks, The Victorian, Ar- 
gosy, The Hobo News, The Apostle, Crown Comics 
and Famous Funnies. Acceptances on file are 
from Story Parade, Rotarian (a quiz), Wheels, and 
numerous others. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Cartoonist (Satevepost, This Week, Humor Magazines) 
John Rosol’s cat brings greetings to A. & J.’s Mortimer. 
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No, it’s unlikely that you’ll submit material to a publication which has been defunct for 
ten years. ... 


But your chances of sale are just as negative if you submit material to a magazine or 
book house which has been out of business just a few days or weeks; or overstocked on mar- 
riage-problem stories and desperate for light-love stories when your marriage-problem story 
arrives—and just the reverse when you happen to send that light-love script the following 
month; or which has okayed that query on an article on Mount Everest on the chance that 
you'll turn out something super, but which has been buzzing agents that they’re in a hole 
for personality pieces; or which has more than enough novelettes but is panting for short 
stories (such as the one you sent to that other magazine which is overstocked on_ short 
stories). .... 


And these are things which happen to writers every day. 


Literary agents spend long hours daily with editors, discussing needs and impending 
needs and forthcoming changes; they maintain staffs of experts in all fields to supplement 
their market knowledge; and their offices in the center of the publishing area often serve 
as clearing houses for editorial requests. Logically, you can’t hope to match their ability 
to get a script to the right place at the right time . 


We’ll be happy to see some of your work. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national maga- 
zines, or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss 
handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Cana-' 
dian sales, and 20% on British and all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for 
other types of matefial upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new 


clients. Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from plot idea - 


through finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency @ 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 
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GREETING CARD VERSE 


By JUNE BARR 


it FINDING IDEAS FOR 


One of the chief stumbling blocks of beginning 
writers of greeting card verse seems to lie in their 
inability to find ideas. But this needn’t be so. 
Ideas for greetings are everywhere. They are end- 
less. 

You writers of greetings, don’t gaze way off into 
the blue, straining and struggling, expecting some 
wonderful idea to appear on the horizon. Loo 
closer to home. The verses you want to write 
have to do with everyday living, and the ideas for 
those verses are to be found in everyday living, in 
yourself and your surroundings, and found in 
quantities limited only by your own capacity for 
recognizing and using them. 

Every single phase of living offers possibilities. 
The things you see, the things you do, almost any 
object your eyes rest upon, things you say, and 
hear, situations you know about, newspapers, mag- 
azines, books, radio, the play of circumstances in 
your own and others’ lives. Within yourself there 
are always your own emotions and experiences, 
your ideas and reactions to life, to give you mate- 
rial. 

Let’s be concrete and see how some of these 
sources can be made to work for us. Take the 
“things you see.” I don’t mean unusual or dra- 
matic happenings, necessarily, but just anything 
you happen to notice. 

For instance, as I glance out of my window now, 
the first thing I see is a man trying to squeeze a 
car into a just-barely-long-enough parking space. 
If you are greeting minded, you asi look no far- 
ther than that for a verse. It could go —— 
like this: 


_ WARM BIRTHDAY WISHES 
Your Birthday’ll be PACKED with greetings, 
But I want to squeeze mine in, too, 
pce there are endless good things 
I simply MUST wish for you! 
You could even suggest using the car-parking for 
a design, and perhaps sell that too. 
Now there’s an elderly couple coming slowly 
along, each carrying a bag of groceries. You could 
write: 


ON OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


We've shared the humble things of life, 
The bread, the work, the rest, 
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We've shared the joys and triumphs, 
And faced the days with zest; 

We’ve known a sweet companionship, 
A loving comfort, too, 

And if I had ten times fifty years, 

I’d want to be with YOU! 


And there are three small boys, obviously headed 
for the Saturday matinee at the movie around the 
corner. And this: 


TO MY DEAR MOM 


Whatever it was I needed, 

A plaything, or a tool, 

A dime to see the movies, 

Or a sandwich after school, 

1 could always count on YOU, Mom, 
And I count on you to see 

How very much your happiness 

Will always mean to me. 


Those are some of the ways in which something 
you happen to see may work into a verse. Some- 
times it happens that things you see may simply 
remind you of something else—or may start a train 
of thought entirely different from the happening 
but still freighted with suitable ideas. And don’t 
stop with one verse. Any happening may produce 
a number of verses. Just for fun, examine the little 
incidents mentioned above. See how many verses 
each will suggest to you. You'll probably be sur- 
prised at the number! 


Then let’s see about objects. One beginner said 
to me, “But I never see anything that could suggest 
a greeting!” Yet everyday he was surrounded with 
just such things. Because here again, I don’t 
mean the unusual, the rarely seen object. I mean 
the things that you live with every day, the things 
you see everywhere you look. 


I am sitting in the living room, an ordinary 
enough place to be. There’s an easy chair, of 
course, a davenport, a small desk, a library table, 
a radio, objects familiar to all of you in your own 
homes. Take the easy chair. What does it bring 
to mind? Someone taking his ease, of course—per- 
haps after a hard day’s work. That might be Dad. 
Shall we try it? 


TO DAD ON FATHER’S DAY 
I'd get your pipe and slippers, Dad, 
If I were only there, 
I'd bring the paper and light the lamp 
Beside your easy chair, 
‘Cause on a day like Father’s Day 
I realize anew 
How very fortunate I am 
To have a Dad like YOU! 
Or it might be Mother, with her sewing. 
ON MOTHER’S DAY 
One of the dearest memories 
My heart will ever know 
Is Mother in her easy chair _ 
Beneath the lamp light’s glow; 
Her dear hands busy mending things, 
Her heart so full of love, 
Dear Mother, may your life be crowned 
With blessings from above! 


Take the radio. The most natural thing it sug- 
gests is listening to programs, a quiet evening at 
home. Such a verse could reek of contentment, or 
you could make it something else. For instance, 


MISSIN’ YOU 


I listen to the radio, 

I read a page or two, 

I even call folks on the phone 
But nothing seems to do! 

My days are just a washout, 
My evenings too, I find, 

Because though you are far away 
I'VE GOT YOU ON MY MIND! 

On the radio there’s a little sailing ship fashioned 
of shells. Ships are used a good deal in greetings— 
a Birthday ship setting sail; Bon voyage as you set 
sail across another year; wishing you fair winds 
and good sailing; also the idea of pirate ships and 
treasure. However, ships are always attractive to 
people, and given a new twist or the freshness of 
your own thought, the idea can safely be used. 
Let’s see what our shell ship brings. It’s a fanci- 
ful ship—a dream ship. What about this? 

AHOY, THERE! 

May every Birthday moment bring 

A very special treat, 

And your SHIP OF DREAMS come sailing in 

To make your day complete! 

On the table there’s a bouquet of flowers. A 
bouquet—let’s say: 

A BIRTHDAY BOUQUET 
Although I’m rather clumsy 
At handing out bouquets, 
Perhaps the friendly feeling 
This little card conveys 
Will help you know how warmly 
I always think of you, ; 
And how much joy and gladness 
Are always wished you, too. —. 

Well, there are a few examples of what can be 
done just by looking at the objects around you, 
wherever you may be. As in the case of happen- 


_ ings you see, each of these objects might be the in- 


spiration for any number of verses of various kinds, 
depending upon your imagination. Take the 
flowers, for instance. We could have— 
My happy memories of you 
Are like a sweet bouquet—etc. 
Or, 
Here’s a bouquet of Birthday wishes,—etc. 
Or, 


Pansies are for thoughts, you know, 
Friendly, loving, true, ~ 

Just the kind of happy thoughts 

-A friend would think of you—etc. 


Or, 
Rosemary means remembrance, 
And this message warm and true 
Means that although we are parted 
I am remembering you—etc. 


You could go on and on, with everlasting flow- 
ers, forget-me-nots, roses for love, orchids to you—. 

Newspapers, magazines, books, anything you 
read may produce ideas for verses. Don’t use word 
for word any published sentences or even phrases, 
unless they happen to be old sayings or something 
of the sort, that anyone could use. Just let the 
things you read suggest. This isn’t as difficult as 
many beginners believe. Let’s try it. 

The thing nearest to my hand is a magazine and 
the first thing I see when I open the cover is the 
word “wings.” Let’s see some of the different kinds 
ot ideas that are suggested by that one word. It 
suggests flying, of course. We might start out with 
a gag Valentine— 

I’m FLYIN’ HIGH since you said you'll be 
MY VALENTINE! 

Or it could be a serious sweetheart or anniver- 
sary card using the idea of the “wings of happi- 
ness.” A bit fanciful, but acceptable. 

You gave my heart a pair of wings 
The day we met, my dear, 

And it will always soar and sing 

As long as YOU are near! 


And of course wings suggest angels, and goodness. 
From that— 


ON MOTHER’S DAY 
You’ve been an angel, Mother, 
With your dear and kindly way, 
And here’s wishing heavenly gladness 
May light your special day. 
Or there’s a lighter side to this idea: 
TO MOM 


I never sprouted wings, I know, 

They just don’t seem my style, 

But when I got into mischief, Mom, 
You helped me with a smile; 

I often worried you, I’m sure, 

And tried your patience too, 

But Mom, in all the whole wide world 
There’s no one quite like you! 


ROSOL 


“The book's better than the screen version!’ 
The Author & Journalist 
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Or if you want a religious verse, 
IN LOVING SYMPATHY 
May you find sweet consolation 
In the grace His spirit brings, 
And your heart find rest and comfort 
In the shadow of His wings. 

With a bit of thought, you can probably find 
many more verses in this one word. 

On the next page there’s an ad with a picture of 
an electric fan, and you might have this: 

WELL, FAN MY BROW 
IF IT ISN’T YOUR BIRTHDAY! 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS! 

Or, 

KEEP COOL! I WON’T GET SENTIMENTAL! 
JUST WANT TO WISH YOU A 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 

Published cards are a wonderful mine of sug- 
gestions, both for the definite ideas they present 
and the feelings they wake as you read and study 
them. Again, be careful not to plagiarize uncon- 
sciously. Either take the verse apart and find its 
basic idea, then express it in terms of your own 
reaction to this idea—or else without deliberately 
pulling it apart, just let the mood and feeling of 
the verse seep into you, then write out of that 
mood some verses of your own. These verses are 
apt to be as far apart as the poles from the verse 
you are studying, and may not even be on the 
same subject. You simply use the verse to set your 
own mood, as an actor might use a piece of music 
to produce in him a mood for the part he is to 

lay. 

beginners seem to have the idea that 
there’s a definite limit on what there is to be said 
on the various days and occasions that call for 
greeting card verse. There isn’t any limit at all. 
True, you would eventually run into a blank wall 
on what might be said about some of the occasions, 
and I think this may be the tack too many begin- 
ners take. 

But remember that a person who sends a greet- 
ing card, say on his friend’s birthday, doesn’t want 
to send a card about the day itself. He wants to 
send a card that expresses his feelings—his pride in 
the friend’s accomplishments, his admiration for 
his friend, his feeling that their friendship is 
worthwhile, his wishes for his friend’s happiness. 
The birthday itself comes into the picture simply 
because it is a special day in his friend’s life and 
as such gives an opportunity for saying the per- 
sonal things we so seldom say unless it ts a special 
occasion. Since there is no limit to feelings and 
emotions, there is no limit to ideas for verses. 

Suppose you want to write the friendly Birth- 
day verse. Take the first angle mentioned—pride 
in the friend’s accomplishments. How might that 
feeling be expressed? Now don’t look far off, or 
into what someone else has said, for a key to what 
to write. You know what pride is, you’ve felt it 
often, for yourself or others. Feel it now. Imagine 
that you are writing to one of your own friends. 
How would you tell him you are proud of him? 
You’d simply write out your feelings on the subject. 
And if you wrote them in verse, they might come 
out something like this: 


TO A GOOD FRIEND 
I’ve never seen anyone quite like you 
For getting things done each day, 
And you're always ready to lend a hand 
To others along the way, 
You know the true meaning of friendliness, 
And it makes me proud and glad 
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To wish lots of gladness and success 
To one of the best Friends I’ve had! 

Or, 

FRIENDLY WISHES 

You're one of the DOERS of this world, 

Your accomplishments have no end, 

And here’s wishing you MORE of such success, 

‘Cause I’m PROUD to be your friend! 

That’s all there is to it. That’s all there is to 
writing any greeting, Mother’s Day, Graduation, 
Wedding Congratulations, Father’s Day, Valentine. 
Don’t make something strained and difficult of it. 
Simply write out your own feelings. 

Pride, respect, admiration, gratitude, affection, 
warmth, tenderness, appreciation, loneliness for 
someone, compliments, humor, sentiment, love, 
memories, hope, faith, sympathy, and always the 
desire for good for the recipient, these are some of 
the feelings that go into greetings. 

In writing the verses you simply use some phrase 
of everyday living as a channel through which to 
express the above emotions. 

Even when you are using outward objects or 
things you read or see or hear to inspire ideas, you 
are simply using the outward thing to stimulate 
some emotion or feeling through connecting it with 
some human experience. In this case you begin at 
the other end of the line, that’s all, and think of 
the human experience first, as the easy chair sug- 
gested those who might sit in it, and your emo- 
tional response, tender memories of Mother’s work, 
a warm affection for Dad, expressed naturally in 
the desire to do small things for him. 


In any case, the feeling is the important, the 
vital, thing—the heart and soul of the greeting. 
You know and experience the feelings and emo- 
tions common to all of us. You will always be 
able to know them. And with a little thought you 
will learn to know the proper channels through 
which to express them in a form suitable for greet- 
ings. Channels which also are already and always 
a part of human life. 

That’s why ideas for greetings are endless. 


Personalist, U. of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, a 50c quarterly, pays a small rate on publica- 
tion for philosophical, literary and religious arti- 
cles. A small amount of verse is used, but at pres- 
ent the editor, Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, has a 
good deal on hand. 


OU 
COSTLY CHAPTERS! 

Doubtless hundred of our readers have received 
the big brown-printed broadsides announcing the 
Grand Gold Award Song and Lyric Contest of the 
Motion Picture Song Contest Association, Inc., 
Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood, California. Wonderful 
opportunity! You can win $1500 in cash! Your 
chance to get your song in pictures! All you have 
to do -is—oh, yes, there’s a catch. With each lyric 
or song submitted, you must send $3, attached to 
an Official Entry Certificate, which is also a Pur- 
chase Order for a chapter of a Songwriting and 
Lyric Writing Educational Course. There are 24 
chapters. To obtain the entire course, -therefore, 
you would have to pay $72. The 24 chapters would 
make perhaps a valuable book on song writing. . . 
but isn’t $72 a pretty steep price? Three dollars 


- seems to us mighty high for a “chapter” on “How 


to Select Your Title.” Do a little figuring before 
you part with your cash! 
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THE HOMEMAKER 


WRITES A FEATURE 


. By AGNES CARR 


OUT of my _ newspaper 
and teaching experience has 
come one conviction which 
I like to share with begin- 
ning writers. It is this. If 
a woman is interested in 
people and things about her, 
has a fair command of the 
English language, and _ is 
willing to devote some time 
to the project, she can write 
and sell a feature story. 

A feature story or special 
feature article is a detailed 
and colorful presentation of 
facts in an interesting form, 
adapted to rapid reading 
for the purpose of entertain- 
ing or informing the average person. 

It usually deals with (a) recent news that is 
important enough to make the feature story 
worthwhile; (b) seasonal topics which may not be 
directly connected with the news; (c) subjects of 
general interest that hold a reader’s attention at 
any time. 

Example of (a)—When the state of Massachu- 
setts named two women to the bench for the first 
time in history of the Bay State, the news story was 
just the announcement of the appointments by the 
Governor. At the time I was writing feature stories 
for the Traveler and was assigned to interview one 
of the women. This interview, which contained 
a sketch of the new judge’s life, her education, 
family, hobbies, reason for studying law, plans for 
continuation of her practice, etc., made a feature 
story which readers wanted to read because of a 
natural curiosity concerning the type of women 
appointed to such a responsible position. 

Example of (b) ; seasonal; spring brings “moving 
day stories”; Easter, bunny stories, advice on how to 
care for them, Easter customs in other lands; any 
type of holiday story comes under the “seasonal 
head.” April Fool’s day brings its superstitious 
stories, etc. 

Example of (c); any story (not news) that holds 
your interest. It may be a tale of a hundred-year- 
old country woman who is still making rag rugs; or 
of a haunted house, where small boys found gold 
buried; or of a cooking class in a school where the 
boys excel the girls; or a tale of the local animal 
hospital. The list is inexhaustible. 

“But,” you ask, “where can I get an idea for a 
feature story?” 

There are feature stories all around you, if you 
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will open your eyes and see what you look at. 


One woman in my class said timidly, “We have 
been raising money for our church by selling pea- 
nuts.” (Nothing so unusual in that, I thought.) 
She went on. “Mrs. Blank, one of our enthusias- 
tic members, prepares the peanuts in her kitchen.” 
There was the idea! 

Would Mrs. Blank be willing to talk about her 
work, and would she have a picture taken? The 
student thought she would. The town was near 


enough to Boston to make this story of interest to 
a Boston Sunday paper. The first draft submitted 
was rather dull, not enough color. The student 
was quick to take suggestions. The result? A 
story with pictures in a Sunday paper, and a 
church society very much pleased with the results. 

Another student told me she had learned to 
love the sea, because her husband persuaded her 
to live on a house boat when they were first mar- 
ried, and she ate, slept and dreamed of boats. She 
had the idea of describing the activity on the water- 
front when spring comes around and boat lovers 
appear. Her story was of interest not only be- 
cause she was thoroughly at home with her subject, 
but because she introduced a bit of humor in her 
lead. “Ladies, would you hold your husband? 
Learn to go boating with him, and keep your girl- 
ish figure by scrubbing and painting the boat.” 
This story also appeared in a Boston Sunday paper 
last summer. 

No matter how simple the subject, if there is 
human interest in the story, if you know your 
subject and write simply, yet vividly, the story will 
be a good one. For instance, there was the stu- 
dent who was with a group who were mourning 
the passing of the penny candy of long ago. Mrs. 
M. remembered that in the summer when she was 
at her shore cottage, she neighborhood children 
appeared with peppermint and licorice sticks and 
other candies rousing nostalgic memories. Mrs. M. 
visited the shop, and found an interested store- 
keeper and the penny candies. She wrote and sold 
the story to a Sunday paper in August. 

I don’t mean to make the writing of feature 
stories sound easy. I have too much respect for 
the labor involved to say to anyone, “Oh, yes, 
you can dash off a feature story in no time.” 

Any kind of writing is hard work. To write a 
feature story, you must first have the urge to write. 
When you get your idea, you must put in sufficient 
time to get all the facts. Accuracy is essential. If 
you write that a house is 200 years old, you must 
be sure that it is, that the period of architecture 
is correct, and that the last owner was the Rev.° 
Frederick V. Palmer, not a “Mr. Palmer.” Names 
must never be slighted. A subscription to a paper 
has been canceled because a name was spelled 
incorrectly. 


“How do you start your story?” Look over your 
notes. What stands out in your story of the woman 
turkey farmer? The number of birds she raises? 
The amount of her profits? The hours she gives to 
caring for them? None of these seems particularly 
exciting. But, wait—this woman studied to be a 
concert pianist, and because she lost the use of - 
one of her fingers she turned to turkey raising. 
That’s your lead. 

“From playing Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight Sonata’ 
to feeding young turkeys is the change of program 
made by ——. Does Miss Blank enjoy her work? 
Let her tell her own story.” 

Someone is certain to ask, “Is the lead impor- 
tant?” 
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An editor I once had used to say as he looked 
at a feature story, “Look upon your lead as the 
bait that the fisherman puts on the hook. If the 
bait is good the fish rises. If your lead is good your 
story will invite your reader’s attention.” 

Part questions and part narration used through- 
out a story give balance and avoid monotony. 

If you write with €nthusiasm, your story will be 
read in the same mood. If you are not interested 
in your own work and it is just a question of get- 
ting words on paper, how can you expect anyone 
else to be interested? 

Write as simply as possible. Use vivid, colorful 
words, but don’t try for four-syllable effects. Re- 
write, re-write, rewrite.. I cannot emphasize this 
too often. Sometimes after you have made five or 
six drafts a new thought will come, which will 
make your story worth-while. 

The following list gives the various types of leads 
possible in a feature story: 

l—summary; 2—narrative; 3—description; 4— 
striking statement; 5—quotation; 6—question; and 
7—direct address. 

If you use a summary lead, you must be sure 
that your first paragraph or two answer the ques- 
tions: What? who? when? where? why? how? 

Rudyard Kipling says it like this: 

I have six honest serving men, 

They taught me all I knew; 

Their names are why and what and when 
And how and where and who. 

“What do editors want in the way of feature 
stories?” 

Editors want what they believe their readers 
want. Before he buys a story, the Sunday editor 
or the feature editor says to himself: “Will my 
readers like this?” If he believes they will, he buys 
the story. The editor may be compared to a store- 
keeper who buys from the wholesaler goods he 
thinks will be popular enough to sell. 

It seems to me that women, because of their 
quicker sympathies and readier emotional response 
to many phases of life, have an advantage over 


their writing brothers when it comes to feature 
stories. A woman’s insight into the lives of others, 
and her intuitive understanding of them, should 
fit her for the writing of good feature stories. Both 
the delicacy of touch and the chatty, personal tone, 
can find expression in many topics suited to news- 
paper publication. 

To write good feature stories a woman must have 
a curiosity about many things, she must wonder 
about them, and she must have the urge to find 
out all she can about them. If one woman is in- 
terested in a subject, it is safe to believe that many 
other women, newspaper readers, will be interested 
as well. 

For the beginner, the Sunday paper is the best 
market. A few of my students have gone on to 
magazine writing, but this is a selective and a far 
more difficult field. 

The beginning writer should use care in pre- 
paring her manuscript. 

Typed material is a necessity. No editor has time 
to pore over hand-written pages. 

Leave plenty of room at the top and bottom of 
each page. 

Place name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page, and the number of words 
in the upper right. 

Be sure to number pages. Beginners seem to 
forget this is important. Call your story by name. 
If you’re writing about long or short. skirts, make 
it “skirts”; if about turkeys, “turkeys”; penny candy 
return, “candy.” Thus, page 2 would read “Skirts 
2,” ete. 

Repeat your name and address on the last 
sheet for good measure. Never pin pages together. 
Use an ordinary clip, not a staple. Better make a 
carbon, so you will have a copy of your story. If 
you send your manuscript by mail take it to the 
post office and have it weighed, and enclose re- 


_ turn postage. Fold your manuscript; never roll it. 


Nothing betrays the beginner as much as a rolled 
manuscript submitted without return postage. Give 
your manuscript a professional touch if you expect 
professional attention. And good luck to all you 
beginners! 


SAFEGUARDING MANUSCRIPTS 


IN TRANSIT | 


It would be interesting to speculate on the 
amount of money that is spent each year for the 
purpose of insuring manuscripts in transit. When 
you pay to insure an unsold manuscript, you are 
enriching the postal department or the Railway 
Express Company, but if you ever lose the manu- 
script and expect to collect more than the cost of 
paper and typing, you will be in for a shocking 
surprise. 

True, you can get the insurance, but in case of 
loss can you prove that the writing has value? Not 
unless you have it sold. There is no point in in- 
suring a manuscript when it is sent by mail when 
the actual value is undetermined. It is better to 
register it. If you have a carbon copy, there is 
little for you to lose anyway. 

When a book length is sent by express, you can 
collect as much as $50.00 in case of loss, and that is 
the amount I would insure it for. Always keep a 


carbon copy, and if you are sending valuable 
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photographs retain copies, even when you must 
pay to have old prints re-photographed. 

Whether it is more economical to send manu- 
scripts by mail or express depends on the weight 
of the parcel and the distance it is going. The 
express company charges according to distance, as 
well as weight, but the postal department charges 
the same rate for ten miles that it charges for a 
thousand. And while we’re on the subject, re- 
member that any manuscript is first class mail, 
subject to letter postage. 


SURPRISE ENDING 
By VERNON H. KURTZ 
They said they paid on acceptance— : 
Imagine my jubilation! 
Until I found out later 
They accepted on publication! 
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By PAUL NORTON 


I seriously suspect that the 
margin between acceptance 
and rejection is quite often a 
hairline. The same slight 
margin applies when you 
ask yourself, “Now just what 
the heck was it that I finaNy 
learned that’s making my 
stuff sell?” You sweat out 
writers’ courses. You study 
books on technique until 
you're green-eyed. You read 
all the good writer’s mags. 
And, of course, you write, 
write, write! We all do. 

Then your stuff begins to 
sell. First sales are usually 
to the low pay markets—one 
cent a word or less. Before long you’re averaging 
a nickle a word on your fiction and selling at least 
half of it. You can take it from there for that’s 
the end of the line for me. I have the rest of the 
road yet to travel. 

The following points on fiction writing are the 
few that I never discovered in any of the textbooks. 
They came from long hours of digging them out 
of published stories, of pinning the other fellow’s 
stuff down and putting it under a microscope. 

Once I discovered these few tricks I started sell- 
ing to the pulps and the “middle markets’—the 
two-to-five-cent-a-worders. 

I call the principle “Kick or nudge, but keep the 
ball rolling.” 
several things: the ball of reader interest, the ball 
of story action or movement, the bouncing ball 
that eliminates a lot of artificial, amateurish 
writing. 

By story action or movement, I mean moving 
- your viewpoint character from one place to an- 
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other—from a ranch to town, from the livery stable — 


to the post office to the sheriff's office to the local 
barroom. 

By a “Kick,” I mean any major change of set- 
ting, or any introduction of one or more new 
characters who are to play more than a bit part 
in the story. 

By a “Nudge,” I mean any minor change of set- 
ting: from one room to another, from the hotel 
room to the lobby, from the hitch rail into the 
house or onto the porch. This also includes the 
introduction of minor characters and bringing 
known characters back onto the scene. 

Time change has some bearing in the Kick and 
Nudge system, too. This is a hard one to pin 
down. It all depends upon how the transition is 
handled whether the time lapse would be classed 
as a Kick or a Nudge. 

When you give the ball a kick, you are good 
for anywhere from three, four or even five hun- 
dred words without losing reader interest or getting 
off the track into artificial writing. Most short 
story writers kick the ball for several short goals 
‘during the course of their story, whacking it up 
into one, two, and three haundred word boots in 
the beginning with maybe one long one, as much 
as six hundred and fifty words, in the middle. 

Whenever you nudge the ball, you are good for 
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KEEP THE BALL ROLLING 


The “Ball” might be defined as . 


anything up to one or two hundred words. 


Artificial writing, as I use the term, means ob- 
viously forcing the characters to become gabby in 
order to present facts to the reader, or the presen- 
tation of too much unimportant detail, too many 
developments, too much exposition, or any other 
wordage that will slow the story down and kill 
reader interest. It means, in other words, going 
too far with any one type of writing whether it be 
dialogue, exposition, description, introspection, ac- 
tion or what have you. Too much of anything is 
too much. Break it up. Keep the ball rolling. 


The point I’m trying to drivé home is never 
force your hand. 

Whenever you feel yourself slipping, give the 
ball a nudge or a kick and then continue with 
your rat killing. As long as you keep kicking the 
ball you have nothing to worry about. Nudging 
is all right, but it is merely a compromise for the 
purpose of giving you enough leeway to wind up 
your point, or scene, before administering another 
kick. 

Never nudge more than two or three times in a 
row. Give the ball a good healthy boot every now 
and then. 

The mere fact that you are being nagged by the 
necessity—yes, even the essential requisite—of keep- 
ing the ball rolling will keep you from dwelling 
on any one thing too long. It will force you to hit 
only the high spots, passing over the dull unin- 
teresting parts entirely or only touching them 
lightly, briefly. It will keep you, and your read- 
ers, on the alert, and what errors you do make 
will be much more likely to pass unnoticed. 


It will force you to jump over the amateur’s 
booby-trap—talky dialogue. It will force you to 
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KEEP THE BALL ROLLING 


learn the trick of giving a build-up for dialogue 
and then present a condensed version in exposition 


' which will quite possibly be disguised and tinged 


with the leading character’s viewpoint. Again, it 
may be presented in direct exposition from the 
viewpoint character to the reader, but not from 
author to reader. On the other hand, the conver- 
sation or the facts may never be given. The only 
reason for mentioning the chatter may be to imply 
to the reader that necessary factors have been taken 
care of and to keep the reader from wondering 
about things never explained. You will find this 
trick used time and again in the detective and 
western pulps. It’s used in the Post, too. 


The K & N system will force you to imply a lot 


of things. You may get someone killed with never’ 


a shot fired or a blow struck. You may have your 
hero overpower the villain, turn him over to the 
law and some two hours later produce the stolen 
lettuce without ever having said anything about 
his having taken it off the villain—that is, pro- 
viding the reader has been given reasonable 
grounds to believe the villain had the dough. 


Check through any published short story. See 
how little wordage there is between changes of 
scene, between change of scene and introduction 
of one or more major characters. You will be 
surprised at the number of kicks and nudges you 
can find in the average short story. 


This principle keeps something happening all 
the time. It stirs up the reader’s interest, arouses 
his curiosity, gives him a feeling of tense expec- 
tancy, of excitement. It keeps him from becoming 
bored because something new always crops up be- 
fore he has quite gotten his fill of any one thing. 
And above all, it will force you to write like you 
have never written before. 

There are many examples to be found of the 
character scattering the other characters 
around, chasing them off the scene and then going 
to look one or more of them up. This is for no 
other purpose than to kick or nudge the ball. It 
is always a good idea to have your characters scat- 
tered out at the start of a story. It gives your lead 
character something to do besides run off at the 
face. For the same reason, a new character or two 
to be introduced later in the story always helps out. 


Of course, each character has to have a bearing 
on the story, and your lead character can’t be run- 
ning around just for the fun of it. Everything 
must tie into your story. 

Kicking and Nudging the ball gives the illusion 
of reality. It makes your story live, seem real 
and believable. It keeps your readers in close 
enough contact with your viewpoint character, the 
setting, and possibly even the weather, to keep him 
from getting lost in the wilderness of printed words. 

It helped me. Maybe it will help others to 
those happy field goals—editor’s checks. 


| PATTER OF LITTLE PENNIES 


TYPEWRITER _ brushed! 
Brand new ribbon! Clean 
sheet of paper rolled in! 
Even lots of time. But my 
idea-well has gone dry. It’s 
happened to every writer in 
this tinsel world, this glass 
menagerie which falls be- 
tween “Once upon a time—” 
and “They lived happily 
ever after.” How to get a 
little water when the well 
has gone dry, that is the 
sixty-four dollar question. 

I've found _ insurance 
against stagnation in the ab- 
breviated side of this writing 
business; efforts which bring 
business; efforts which bring the little in-between- 
times checks. Fillers, odd facts, personal experi- 
ences, jokes, anecdotes and humorous definitions, 
the bright sayings of youngsters, questions -and 
answers for the question ’n answer type of quiz, 
opinion-letters to public forums, household hints, 


Ruth May Knell 


and even radio-contesting, are only a meager share - 


of the captions found in the “shortie” field of lit- 
erary creation. Fill-in cash does wonders to lighten 
the blow when Uncle Sam’s postal employees _fig- 
ure those first-class rates on manuscripts. Not to 
mention what these little checks do for the morale. 

This type of material can be turned out in a 
fraction of the time it takes to finish regular work. 
These endeavors do not demand the perfection 


. expected from a standard-length manuscript. I’ve 
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found myself frequenting the public library’s re- 
search room, thus broadening the scope of my gen- 
eral knowledge. Some of the information obtained 
in this way is certain to seep through into a ref- 
erence file to be used in the future. A quest for 
material has led me to aged and fragile books in 
the attic. While in the pursuit of unusual facts, 
I’ve often stumbled upon the fodder for a fact 
article, or the plot-seed for either a bit of adult 
fiction or a juvenile gem. “Briefs” are decidedly 
relaxing, and the stimulating anticipation of the 
possible reward to come, does something to the 
childish enthusiasm left over from youth. 


Contests are fun! My ears are always alert for 
the announcer’s inviting, “Tell us in so many 
words—” or “Finish the sentence, ‘I like —— be- 
cause—’” Radio contests can be amusing and 
primarily profitable. Even if that “long green 
stuff” which you can turn into postage isn’t on the 
docket as a reward, a portable radio with an auto- 
matic record-changer, a volume of books, a bottle 
of Chanel No. 5, an eight-passenger post-war car, 
or a refrigerator aren’t trifles. In radio-contesting, 
the rules of the competition must be observed to 
the letter. The entry must be neat, original, and, 
above all, sincere. 

There ‘is always a need for questions to be used 
on radio quiz shows. One important point in this 
work is that the questions must be clearly stated 
and the answers accurate. Posers showing detail 
in thought and originality are the most popular 
with the judges. The difficulty of such questions 
should be governed according to the program for 
which they are intended. Information Please has a 
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board of experts sitting, so you needn’t spare the 
horses. On quiz shows where the contestants are 
chosen at random from the studio audience, the 
posers should be less involved and of a more gen- 
eral nature. 

Certain programs specify the use of definite 


types of questions. Leave It to the Girls (Station 
WTIC, Bridgeport, Conn.) specializes in questions 
concerning romance, men and marriage. Quiz 
Kids (National Broadcasting Co., Chicago); In- 
formation Please (WABC, New York 20, New 
York); and Dr. I. Q. (919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago) do not limit the scope of the questions 
which they consider and accept. Any general 
knowledge stumper may ring the bell. The Tex- 
aco Opera Quiz (Texaco Co., 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York City) is strictly a market for musical 
material; while “Can You Top This?” (Station 
WOR, 1440 Broadway, New York City) is on the 
lookout for jokes and clever stories. 

After spending an evening at the movies, ii’s 
penny-foolish to let that “beef’—or maybe it’s an 
orchid—stew around inside a noble brain. I put 
it on paper and rush it off to one of my favorite 
motion picture digests. It just might mean ten or 
fifteen dollars toward that new something-or-other 
which I’ve been wanting. Letters entered in pub- 
lic-forum competitions should be of the “off-the- 
beaten track” variety, some unusual or little-dis- 
cussed phase of film production. A winning entry 
will never mirror this: “I. like Van Johnson be- 
cause he has the cutest smile, and oh, what those 
dimples do to me!” An opinion stands a better 
chance to come out on the top of the heap if it 


deals with a demonstration of thought concerning - 


background music, photography, dialogue or per- 
formance. 
Here are some of the Small Check Markets: 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

“Short-Cuts and Salvage” Editor, The Family 
Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17. One dol- 
lar paid for every item accepted. 

Western Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
4.4 Pays one dollar for every hint accepted for 
publication. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
dollars for each useful idea published. 
. Glamour Magazine, “Life Would Be More At- 
tractive If—” Department, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Pays one dollar for each idea that 
merits publication. 

“Household Problems,” Sunday Editor’s Office, 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia. Five 
dollars and two dollars paid for best answers to 
problems printed in paper. Letters must not ex- 
ceed 150 words. 

“Why Don’t They—” Editor, The American 
Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. One dollar 
is paid for every original thought or idea which is 
printed. 

“Handy Devices,” The Progressive Farmer. Send 
time-saving and labor-saving suggestions to the 
paper at the office nearest you—Dallas, Texas; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Memphis, Tenn.; or Birmingham, 
Ala. Two dollars is paid for each accepted item. 
PUBLIC FORUM LETTERS: 

Household, Topeka, Kansas, wants your opin- 
ions, favorable or adverse, concerning the publica- 
tion. One dollar will be paid for every opinion 
published, and the name and address of the 
sender may be omitted on request. 

Editor, People’s Forum, Care of Grit, Williams- 
port, Pa. Readers are invited to contribute brief 


Pays two 
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JeBISHOP 


“Dear, how do you spell ‘ignorant’?” 


articles, instructive or entertaining, on current top- 
ics and questions of general interest. One dollar is 
paid for every contribution accepted, and the let- 
ter must not exceed 150 words. 

Screen Guide, Letters To The Editor, 8580 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. This movie maga- 
zine pays $15, $10 and $1 for letters published. The 
subjects should concern motion pictures, perform- 
ers, etc. 

“Letters From Farm Women,” Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia 5. A $25 Savings 
Bond is paid for letter voted best by readers. All 
others receive $5. Subjects of general interest to 
rural readers. 

“Readers’ Open Forum,” The Farmer, Household 
Dept., St. Paul, Minn. Subjects of writer’s own 
choice. One dollar is paid for each letter pub- 
lished. 

“Our Readers Speak,” Editor of Letters, Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. Keep 
letters within 100 words. Ten dollars for each 
letter published. Letters are predominantly about 
past issues of the magazine. 

RECIPES: 

“Successful Recipes” . 
Farming, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
for every recipe printed. 

“A Word To The Wives,” c/o Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal, Columbia, Mo. Recipes using goat milk, goat 
milk products, or goat meat. Fifty cents paid for 
every recipe printed. 

“Country Gentleman Kitchen,” Country Gentle- 
man, Independence Square, Philadelphia. Five 
dollars paid for each recipe published. 

“Delightfully Different,” Everywoman’s Maga- 
zine, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. One dollar 
for each recipe that is “delightfully different” and 
accepted for publication. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

“Strange But True,” Mee Morningside, True, 
1501 Broadway, New York 18. Odd facts briefly 
written. Sender must send proof of oddity. Five 
dollars paid for each fact published. 

“Mistakes I Have Made,” Progressive Farmer, 
Dallas, Texas. $3, $2, $1.50 and $1 for letters 
printed. 

“Embarrassment Editor,” Capper’s Weekly, To- 
peka, Kansas. One dollar for each embarrassing 
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Department, Successful 
Two dollars paid 
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HAVE you ever wished you knew more writers, 


e 


~ so you could have someone you could depend on 


for honest advice when things were tough? Have 
you ever come to the point where you didn’t have 
too much faith in what an agent had to say about 
your work, that you thought he was being purely 
commercial? Have you ever longed to see how 
others work in their inner sanctums? Then you 
have arrived. You have come to the place where 
you should organize a Circle. 

How do you start a Circle? There are a number 
of ways. I'll name two. Either join a national 
organization of writers (National Writers Club is 
an excellent one) or study your writers’ magazines. 
If you decide to join a national club, ask for a 
listing of active members who desire correspond- 
ence. If you prefer the writers’ magazine route, 
check names and addresses of contributors, if given, 
and writers of letters. 

Now sit down and write each of those persons 
a letter. A nice, homey, friendly letter, explaining 
your unselfish idea, how you want to get a Circle 
together for mutual benefit, that you know you can 
all help each other. Tell your plan of action, how 
your Circle will function. 

Organize the list of names you have gathered so 
as to form a Circle. For example, if you live in 
Pennsylvania, and another member lives in New 
Hampshire, another in West Virginia, one in Cali- 
fornia, someone in the state of Washington, and 
still another in Michigan, while one more lives in 
Canada, arrange your list in such a way that the 
members will form a wheel. Here’s the way your 
list should read: 


(1) Your name Pennsylvania 

2. (Name) New Hampshire 
3. (Name) West Virginia 
4. (Name) California 

5. (Name) Washington 

6. (Name) Michigan 

7. (Name) Canada 


(When you write to tentative members, send 
along this list, so they will know who follows them 
in the Circle). 

I have found seven (the number in the above 


list) the most successful operating number, but you 


_ can start with three or four if you like. 


Next, tell members you will send them material 
you are working on—or have worked on—for cor- 


rection, but you will not include forwarding 
stamps.. (You see, each member pays for postage 
he uses. This has always worked best for us). 


They are also to send something of their own 
for criticism along with your story when they send 
it to the next on the list. Plan that each one of 
you will send something every month. It won’t be 
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Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000, Words 
Minor Corrections 
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ROUNDING UP A CIRCLE 


By GIBLERT R. UHRIG 


long until you are busy and happy working on 
others’ scripts. And would you like to know some- 
things else? It won’t be very long until you'll be 
selling your work! 

I had not made a single sale when our Circle 
was originated. Neither had some other members. 
But through checking over each other’s work, we 
learned our true place in the writing field. I 
found my true place to be for a time in trade 
articles. 

Our group found that as our stories began com- 
ing back from our Circle, criticized from a non- 
partial viewpoint, we rapidly built up lasting and 
successful friendships. 

Following are a set of rules that should prove 
helpful to you in organizing your own Circle: 

1. Send out periodic letters to the “gang” ad- 
vising them of your progress—and urging them to 
“keep in there pitching.” 

2. Have someone, anyone, in your Circle start 
a “round robin” letter to which each individual 
member can add his 2-cents worth when it arrives 
and send it on. This crceates a lot of fun in the 
crowd and makes happy relations. ; 


3. Don’t let your Circle outgrow itself. Keep 
it at seven members or under. Too many mem- 
bers make too much delay in reports on stories. 


4. Keep close tab on new addresses, and if a 
change of address comes in, immediately forward 
it to all the gang. A penny postcard will do for 
that. 


5. Make it plain to all members that no one is 
to hold a script longer than three days. 


6. It might be a good idea to organize a little 
book exchange system among yourselves. We did 
this to advantage. 


7. Warn all members to treat fellow-members 
like brothers, and not just to find fault, but to give 
constructive criticism. 


It’s also a great idea for you to assist members 
by sending out periodic market tips. This can be 
handled by your Round Robin. These may be 
gleaned from letters of criticism or help received 
from friendly editors. 

When you have your Circle going, drop me a 
line. I’d like to know my article did some good. 
I guarantee you this. I'll answer! 


YES ? 
By NITA VAN BUREN 


They say one man of every three, 
You meet along the line, 
Thinks he could be a writer 
If he but had the time. 


Thinks he could pen a novel 
If he would only try, 

Or get a poem published— 
And so, by heck, do I! 
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YOUR VOCABULARY 


IS SHOWING 


By ROSS PHARES 


Finding the right word at the right time is one 
of the maddening tasks of most writers. To ease 
this “madness” I started a “topical” vocabulary 
file. 

A brief account of how I came to this practice, 
and how I employ it, may suggest this—or a like 
system—for your adoption: 

I decided to write a book about an outlaw. I 
knew the background, the period, the chief inci- 
dents of the character’s life. But I did not have an 
adequate vocabulary for an interesting, “glamor- 
ized” story. Vocabularies of history books and 
documents are not the stuff for popular reading. 
Fortunately, I realized my word needs early. I read 
a great deal of general “outlaw” literature—with 
pencil and cards at hand. When I came to a 
poignant or vivid word on a topic I would have to 
deal with I wrote. it on a file card. In a few in- 
stances subjects filled cards to notebook propor- 
tions. (It is needless to point out that there is no 
copyright on words.) Sometimes phrases were 
transferred to the cards for suggestive purposes. 
Subjects on which I recognized inadequate vocabu- 
laries included river port slums, penitentiaries, red- 
light districts, lingo of early Mississippi River boat- 
men, and hidden treasures. 

When the time came to handle these subjects. 
these file cards at my elbow were indispensable. 

This device, of course, is not sufficient unto it- 
self. I can think of no system that could render 
the word books unnecessary. As a matter of fact, I 
sometimes choose words from them that seem most 
applicable to my style and to the subject at hand 
and transfer them to my cards. Usually this is not 
necessary, because these books are stock tools and 
are always within reach when production is in 
progress. My file is no substitute for the thesaurus; 
it is a supplement. 

As I venture into new fields, my files, by neces- 
sity, increase. A number of years ago I did a syn- 
dicated biographical column for small town week- 
lies. Subjects included characters of widely. different 
backgrounds, habits, and professions. This called 
for improved and specialized vocabularies on such 
subjects as quadroon balls, high finance, military 
strategy, duelling, leprosy, arctic exploration. Many 
of the characters developed were well-known per- 
sonages. The facts of their lives were carried in 
the standard dictionaries and encyclopedias. So 
“something new” had to be added. The freshest, 
strongest, and most “glamorous” vocabulary that 
could bé built and applied may have constituted 
the greater part of the “new.” If you have ever 
tried it, you know that it requires a vocabulary off 
the conventional path to sell history and biog- 
raphy to county newspaper editors. 

Quite often “lightening” or “popularizing” a 
subject is primarily a matter of telling it with the 
right words. I have sold articles to county news- 
papers based solely on the encyclopedia and his- 
tory textbooks. And I have read stories which I 
considered no more than translations—the language 
of the encyclopedia translated into the conversa- 
tional language of the streets. A good topical file 
should contain—or at least suggest—lists of words 
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sufficient for “leveling” or slanting for the various 
reading groups. 

If you have been getting rejections on appealing 
subjects, possibly there is nothing wrong with the 
story, its organization, or your angle of approach. 


Your copy simply may be too weakened by a bad 


case of vocabularitis to stand up. 

Good, applicable words are precious. They are 
often hard to find, and usually easy to forget. In 
our age of technology, speed, and specialization, 
filing seems to be a necessary order of the day. If 
you have word trouble a specialized file may be 
the solution. And your files can, and should, be 
more up-to-date than your dictionary or thesaurus 
—as new as today’s periodicals. 

A final suggestion about building and maintain- 
ing a vocabulary file: I usually read with a pencil 
in hand. If I own the book or magazine I mark 
“adoptable” words and “inspiring” phrases. These 
“finds” can later be transferred to file cards. If 
the reading is from borrowed material, card entuies 
can be made on the spot. One soon discovers the 
writers who are richest in particular types of words. 
It may be John Milton for spiritual words, or 
S. Omar Barker for gun talk. Obviously, the in- 
tensity and constancy of such a procedure will be 
determmined, to a considerable extent, by current 
needs. 

A topical vocabulary file is easy to make and use; 
it is timely, handy, adjustable to your individual 
needs, and makes vocabulary improvement a habit 
and a system. This is important. Your words 
should be presented properly and in the best of 
style. For everybody sees your vocabulary. Below 
are samples of my cards: 


OUTLAWS (Nouns and Phrases Related) 
bloody career, sinful ways, outrageous practices, 
lustful undertakings of (revenge and bloodshed) , 
dirty work, mess, shady business, sordid fate, down- 
hill path, outlawing, undoing, past master at 
double-dealing, crooked path, havoc, uproar, pan- 
demonium, plague, hysteria, debacle, scum, mon- 
ster, episodes of ———, piracy. 


VIVID DESCRIPTIVE WORDS (General) 
(Richard Haliburton) 

gleaming, flawless, breathless, dazzling, dizzy, spec- 
tral, flowering, enchanted, dream-realm, marvel, 
grandeur, glorious, glittering, celebrated splendor, 
blossoming, twinkIng, paradise of beauty, blaze, 
thrilling, best-known, mighty, astonishing, supreme, 
giddy, radiant, wealth of ——, priceless, magnifi- 
cent, crowning, brightest jewel. 


OUTLAWS or ADVERSARIES (Pulp-Current) 
lobo gun hung hombre 


polecat low breed hombre 
galoot 
coyote 
skunk 
varmint 
GUNS (Pulp-Current) 
sidearm six shooter 
iron six gun 
44, etc. (caliber) Colt’s 
smoker hogleg 
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WRITING FOR THE 
“STORY PAPERS” 


. By ALFRED D. MOORE 


“The Sunday school pa- 
pets?” Time was when that 
was a slam than which no 
slam could be more contempt- 
uous! That name has sym- 
bolized all that’s trashy, senti- 
mental, and unreal in the 
magazine field. It’s a name 
used to stigmatize poor writ- 
ing even now. Here (accord- 
ing to popular belief) they 
out-Guffy McGuffy! A genera- 
tion after the Oliver Optic 
and Horatio Alger stuff has 
become passé, cheap imita- 
tions of them with a pious 
moral added, are still a sure 
sale to some of the Sunday school story papers. 
Here “Rollo” still makes his goodwill tours of the 
world and “Elsie Dinsmore” gets off her pious 
twaddle. Here some “Poilyanna” brightens the 
corner where she is, and “Pansy” and “Dotty Dim- 
ple” instruct nice boys and girls how to become 
little rays of sunshine, rescuing wicked uncles from 
drunkards’ graves. 

Yes, they have an unlovely past, these Sunday 
school papers; but for many of them, at least, it is 
a “past.” It’s the ghost in the closet that warns of 
what can happen to editors who are given to look- 
ing too much backward, or who think of juvenile 
writing as talking down to children. 

Out of nearly a quarter century of experience in 
this field I have learned that the most important 
thing in the world at any given time is going on in 
the mind of a child: the young Columbus, the 
young Lincoln, the young Edison, the young Pas- 
teur, the boy Jesus. 

There, if we have the humility and wisdom to 
find it, is the most precious and the most powerful 
thing God ever lets loose among men—a new idea; 
an idea that may lead to the discovery of a new 
continent, free a people from slavery, harness the 
illimitable powers of nature to do man’s drudgery, 
save millions of lives from some dread disease, or 
guide them into a better understanding of God the 
Father. 

All this has an ominous “if.” If we have the 
humility and the wisdom to provide the happy 
means of development! 

How do we try to direct the mental and, more 
specifically, the moral and spiritual growth of our 
children? 

Take the average in most communities and one 
is forced to the conclusion that it is too often to 
accident and neglect and their own unguided choice 
that we commit many of the free mental activities 
of our children. What youth reads is terribly, lit- 
erally terribly, important in these days of dirty 
pulps and shoddy comics. The story paper editor 
does not agree that unguided choice is safe for 
juvenile readers in such a world. Neither does he 
fool himself that prohibitions can keep the child 
from exposure to these perils. He knows that the 
only real control lies in so surrounding the young 
reader with good things that the bad and trashy 
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will not appeal. 

‘Now to gain the child’s respect and hold his in- 
terest we must have respect for the child. This 
generation of twelve-year-olds is wiser than the 
twelve-year-olds twelve years ago. Children who 
ride in motor cars and go to movies grow up with 
a rush. They have at twelve a better knowledge of 
the natural world than the best scientists of Co- 
lumbus’ day—better than that of any previous gen- 
eration of twelve-year-olds. And their hearts are 
as sound and their intellects as keen. They do not 
lack judgment and good taste so much as an oppor- 
tunity to exercise their natural talents along these 
lines. .Once that taste is formed, there will be rel- 
atively few excursious into trashy and vicious read- 
ing, and these excursions for the most part will be 
relatively harmless. 

Who are these story paper readers? They are 
the children of parents who want them to grow up 
with high ideals and a background of religious 
belief; that’s the reason they are sent to Sunday 
school. ‘They are children not spoiled by too 
much wealth; they mostly make their own fun; 
they don’t buy it, canned or in bottles. They are 
in reality, a highly selected group in the American 
population. 

I have spent a score or more of very enjoyable 
years serving these children and young people. I 
found that going to Sunday school does not make 
them any less scornful of obvious sermonizing and 
cheap sentimentality than any reader of the sophis- 
ticated so-called “slick” magazines. 


I know most of the editors of the Church school 
story papers and can testify that their job of 
scouting for suitable materials is more difficult 
than of most juvenile editors, not only because they 
can pay less for high-class manuscripts but because 
they serve readers who are above the average in 
ideals and in intelligence. Unfortunately, some of 
them, under pressure from too old-fashioned par- 
ents or over-officious pastors, sometimes pay too 
much attention to their “kick mail” for the good of 
their own literary standards; and in these cases it 
is the boys and girls who suffer. But for the most 
part it is true: the Sunday school story papers are 
no longer magazines intended to save their readers’ 
wicked little souls by giving pious adult sermons 
on death and the wages of sin; their editors are not 
even trying to make budding Baptists more hard 
shell or helping incipient Methodists get more 
that way than they would otherwise be. Most of 
them are busy now enriching the lives of young 
people within their own religious groups by in- 
terpreting the expanding world about them in 
terms of wholesome, natural religious experience. 

Therefore in writing for juveniles, give your best. 
Time was when people thought inexperienced teach- 
ers could teach the lower grades; they also thought 
inxperienced writers could write for children. Hap- 
pily these ideas are changing. One person respon- 
sible for initiating this change in the past genera- 
tion was Mary Mapes Dodge, the brilliant and able: 
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editor of St. Nicholas magazine when it was the 
best of its kind in the world. A conversation she 
had with Rudyard Kipling, then at the height of 
his career, illustrates how faithfully she held to her 
ideal that the best a good writer can do is the only 
thing good enough for youthful readers. 

One day in New York, Kipling, just back from 
Africa and much sought after by publishers in this 
country, said to Mrs. Dodge, “Aren’t you going to 
ask me to write for St. Nicholas?” 

“I’m not sure you can,” she said, banteringty. 
“Do you think you are equal to it?” 

“Oh, but I must and shall write something. My 
sister and I used to scramble for St. Nicholas every 
month when I was a kid.” 

“Well, you write it,” she replied, “and if it’s good 
enough, we’ll print it.” 

Out of this conversation developed the immortal 
Jungle Books and the Just-So Stories, which stand 
way up near the top of anyone’s reading list for 
children. 

What do the church school story papers consider 
a good story? 

The demand is for sincerity and creativity and 
timeliness in the children’s field. There must be 
vividness, reality, and a vigorous and constructive 
slant on life. Acceptable writers for these church 
school children must transform the common things 
about them, give them beauty and significance, 
make them come alive. The converse it, I believe, 
equally true: the story is bad that makes the good 
life seem dull or uninteresting. The goody-goodies 
that rule out conflict from their stories come under 
this condemnation. The church school story paper 
editor is not so much afraid of unpleasant realities 
as he used to be (although some oldsters are still 
fearful) ; they shun rather the dull, the gray, the 
uninspired, the flabby sentimentality. 

The need, I say, is for sincerity and creativity 
and timeliness in children’s reading. Stories for 
children and youth must ring true to the child by 
being appropriate to his own age and point of 
view. They must be interesting. And that means 
not only inspiring but inspiring to the child. 

Again I must quote something that Mary Mapes 
Dodge wrote years ago on this point because it 
rings absolutely true today. She said: 

“The child’s magazine must not be a milk-and- 
water variation of the periodical for adults. In 
fact, it needs to be stronger, truer, bolder, more 
uncompromising than the other. Its cheer must be 
the cheer of birdsong; it must mean freshness and 
heartiness, life and joy. Therefore, look to it that 
it be strong, warm, beautiful, and true. 

“Most children of the present attend school. 
Their heads are strained and taxed with the day’s 
lessons. They do not want to be bothered, nor 
amused, nor taught, nor petted. They just want 
to enter the one place where they may come and 
go as they please, where they are not obliged to 
mind or say‘Yes, Ma’am, and ‘Yes, Sir,’ where, in 
short, they can live a brand new, free life of their 
own for a while, accepting acquaintances as they 
choose and turning their backs without ceremony 
upon what does not concern them. 

“Of course, they expect to pick up odd bits and 
treasures, and now and then to drop in familiarly 
at an air castle, or step over to fairyland. A 
child’s magazine is his playground.” 

There is, of course, an aspect of the church school 
story papers that is different. They must and 
they do concern themselves with the spiritual qual- 
ities of life. It is a difficult thing to do and make 
‘the characters come so alive that they commend to 
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the reader the ideals they embody. The writer 
most sought after in this field is the man or woman 
who not only recognizes that life without these 
values is incomplete and unsatisfying but knows b 
experience enough of the way these ideals func- 
tion in human relations that he or she can write 
convincingly about them. Perhaps, therefore, the 
best stories of all for children are those which 
transform the common things about them, stories 
that embody great truths by discovering the spir- 
itual significance of everyday life in something the 
same way that Jesus’ parables did. 

To put it then in the language of the religious 
educator (which these editors are) the story pa- 
pers have a twofold purpose, the regeneration of 
the individual, and the building of a better world 
—that is, a more Christian social order for the 
child to live in. 

The nearer the “story papers” approach this 
goal in their literature, the more they are able to 
teach religion by contagion, that is, by making it 
attractive to children. But there is still obviously 
a long way to go. 

Why does a writer’s sense of humor and fitness 
so often desert him when he starts writing for a 
church school paper? The answer is embarrassing. 
For too many years story paper editors have been 
paying them to do it! And for years, because the 
pay has been small it attracted the tedious moral- 
ists, and the hack writers for the most part. 

But the story papers are turning their backs on 
that past; they are now working on a philosophy 
of religious education more valid in the day in 
which we live and therefore more applicable to 
youth’s present-day problems; a philosophy that 
conceives of religion in terms not so much of trans- 
mitting old dogmas as of adventuring for God. 

Think of religious experience then in these terms: 
that you are sending children out to discover God 
at work in the world; try to inspire them to take 
their part in building that better world about 
which the Bible tells us. Any really religious per- 
son has found that, in this kind of partnership 
with God in a great adventure, one does not have 
to puzzle long about where God is or what He is 
like. 

A Christian virtue come to life in the character 
of a story helps the child grow with the hero in 
wisdom and in stature and in favor with God and 
with his fellows. 

The writer who can make that kind of adventure 
seem real to the youth of today will find a steady 
market in the church school story papers. 

© © 


The Woman Bowler, 2946 W. Montrose, Chicago 
18, makes no payment for material. 


+ 
SUMMER WRITING VACATION 


In beautiful Carolina Mountains. July, August. 
Non-commercial; food, cabins on community ~ 
basis at cost. Tuition reasonable. You can spend 
two delightful weeks under the coaching of a 
noted American novelist-teacher for less than 
sale of one pulp. Rewrite that novel, those shorts, 
or play or articles, with a teacher who knows. 
One student Book-of-the-Month. Photographic 
folder free. ; 


HARRY HARRISON KROLL 
Route 2, Harry’s Holler, 
Hendersonville, N. C 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST’S HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


GENERAL FIELD 


Ml 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Il]. (M-25) Outdoor, rural, modern agricultural arti- 
cles 100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 1000- 
4000, adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, jokes, short stories 100- 
350. Robert Romack. 14c up, photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 10c saving stamp.) 


American Newspaper Boy, The, Winston-Salem 7, N. C. (M) 
Uses limited amount of short fiction, 1900-2100, preferably, 
put not required, around local newspaper carrier boy charac- 
ters. Author should consult a newspaper circulation manager. 
No carrier contests, prize awards, etc. Humor; mystery. Per- 
mission should accompany each Ms. for material to be re- 
printed or syndicated to other newsboy publications in U. S. 
and Canada. Bradley Welfare. $15-$20, Acc. 


American Junior Red Cross Journa!, The, National Red Cross 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. (8 issues—15c). Timely arti- 
cles on life in other lands, service, better human relations, 
history, geography, travel, science, nature, music, sports, 600; 
short stories of teen-age interest, 1800-2000. Lois S. Johnson. 
$25-$50, Acc. Verse 25c-$1 a line. (First Serial magazine 
rights and trans!ation rights.) 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (M) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, mystery, 
achievement short stories 2000-3500; serials 3 to 4 install- 
ments of 4000-5000, cartoons. Irving Crump. 3-5c, Acc. 


Calling All Boys (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17. (M-10) Articles, 500-2000, about 
boys, teen-agers, celebrities, adventure, travel, etc.; short 
stories, adventure, mystery, sports. Aimed at boys 10-16 
years. 3c; photos, $5; fillers, flat rates, Acc. 


Jack Armstrong Adventure Magazine (Parents Institute, 
Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (M) Good action - 
venture fiction—sports, sea, Western, science—2000-2500—for 
9-15 age group. Kenneth L. Hall. Good rates. 


My Weekly Reader (American Education Press), 400 S. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. (W-$1) Material entirely staff written. 
E‘eanor M. Johnson, Mng. Ed. 


Open Road For Boys, The, 136 Federal St., Boston 10. 
(M-15) Long or short stories and articles on aviation, sports, 
business, science; fillers; manners, grooming, cartoons and 
——” ideas. For boys 11-17. Don Samson. Acc on quality 
asis. 

Varsity, (Parents’ Institute) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-15) Articles and fiction to 2500, male angle, for high 
school-collegiate (18-22) age group. Fillers; cartoons; cartoon 
ideas. Jerry Tax. 5c, Acc. 


GIRLS 

American Girl, (Girl Scouts) 30 W. 48th St., New York 19. 
(M-20) Girls, ages 10 to 17. Action short stories 2000; arti- 
cles, 500-2000. Esther R. Bien. 1c up, Acc. 

Calling All Girls, (Calling All Girls, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. (M-15) Short stories to 2500 for girls 14-17 
with chief characters girls in teens; dramatic, vivid, natural. 
Also non-fiction, 1000-2000, on subjects of interest to girls of 
this age. Claire Glass, Ed. Payment according to length and 
merit, Acc. 

Junior Miss, 350 5th Ave., New York. (Q-10) Romantic 
adventure, light romance, humor, light psychological angles 
for teen-age girls, 2900-3000. Stan Lee. 2c-4c. 

Miss America, 350 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Romantic 
adventure, light romance, humor, light psychological angles 
for girls, 2900-3000. Stan Lee. 2c-4c. 

Polly Pigtails (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (M-10) How-to-do-it fillers under 200, 
for girls 8-12; 4-instalment mysteries; ideas or scripts for 
comics appealing to girls; news of girls; jokes; photos. Jean 
M. Press. 3c; comics, $6 page; photos, $5, Acc. 

Seventeen, (Triangle Pubs.) 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. (M-25) Light and serious fiction from short-short to serial 
length, about teen-agers and growing-up experiences. Helen 
Valentine. Good rates, Acc. 

Sweet Sixteen, (Parents’ Institute) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. (M-10) Comic strips, fiction, articles for girls 12-17, 
with emphasis on careers; verse; jokes; cartoons; short stories, 
2200-2800; and short shorts. Preference shown for ‘‘told-by’’ 
—— dealing with successful careers. Jean M. Press. 
c, Acc. . 

Teens, 11 Park Pl., New York 7. (Bi-M-10) Articles 800-1000, 
stories 1800-2500, of specific interest to girls of first and second 
years of high school. Ramond C. Krank. 1%2c, Acc. Supple- 
mentary rights generally released. 4 i 
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Adventure Trails for Boys and Girls, Pine Spring Ranch, 


Steamboat Springs, Colo. (Bi-M-10) Authentic out-of-doors, 
animal, rural, educational stories. True child stories. Verse. 
Helen Chase Johnson. No payment. Child authors encouraged. 


Calling All Kids (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-10) Juveniles to interest chil- 
dren 4-8, 1000-1500; humorous juvenile verse, 4-24 lines; 
things-to-do; comic scripts (query for instructions). Beatrice 
pong Approx. 3c; comics, $6 page, Acc. (Overstocked for 6 
mos. 


Child Life (Child Life, Inc.) 136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
(M-25) Short stories, 900; plays for children 4-9; articles 
— very short humorous verse. Mrs. Anne Samson. 3c, 

ce. 


Children’s Playmate Magazi 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
O. (M-15) Nursery stories, 1000; mystery, adventure, pioneer, 
seasonal stories to 1800 for older children. Esther Cooper. 
lc, Acc. (Slow.) 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) Vivid short 
stories, full of imagery and action, not over 950 words with 
suspense to the end; some good short verse; simple things to 
pe for children 2 to 12. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers. Liberal 
rates. 


Jack and Jill (The Curtis Pub. Co.), Independence Sa., 
Philadelphia 5. (M-25) Juvenile short stories, 1800; serials 
(installments not over 1800); articles 600, verse. Ada C. Rose. 
Rates not stated. Acc. 


Jr. Magazine, 812 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 (10 times-60), 
Features on fine arts, science and industry, hobbies, nature, 
etc., to 1000. (Give sources of glossy prints for illustrative 
purposes.) Pre-school stories to 500, songs, music, and play 
activities. If interested in submitting MSS., send outline of 
your training and experience in teaching and writing for chil- 
dren, and, if possible, a printed sample of your writing. Adele 
M. Ries, Mng. Ed. Payt. early part of month preceding Pub. 


Story Parade, 200 5th Ave., New York 10. (M-30) Strong, 
well-written stories for children 17-12, 1000-2500. Barbara 
Nolen. 2c, 30 days after contract. 


Young America, (Eton Pub. Corp.) 32 E. 57th St., New York 
22. (W-5) Young people, 12 to 16. Short stories 1200, broadly 
educational background. Mary Hoctor, Fiction Ed. Small 
amount of verse. $50 per story, Pub. 

Young America Junior Reader (Eton Pub. Co.), 32 E. 57th 
St., New York 22 (W-through school year.) Largely staff- 
written, but may buy some short fiction and verse for supple- 
mentary reading, junior grades. Nancy Larrick. 2-3c. 

Young America Reader (Eton Publishing Co:), 32 E. 57th 
St., New York 22. (W-through school year). Largely staff- 
written, but market for short fiction (adventure, mystery— 
stories laid in specific U. S. or foreign locales preferred) and 
con =e reading primary grades (8-11). Nancy 

arrick. 2-3c. 


COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 


Ace Comics, King Comics, Magic Comics, (David McKay 
Co.) 604 S. Washington Sa., Philadelphia 6. (M-10) Cartoon 
strips chiefly obtained from King Features Syndicate; some 
original work for puzzle page. Ruth Cridland. 2c, Acc. 

America’s Best Comics (Q-10), Startling Comics (Bi-M-10), 
Wonder (Bi-M-10), Thrilling Comics (Bi-M-10), Real Life, 
Black Terror, Fighting Yank (Q), Exciting Comics (Bi-M-10). 
Coo-Coo Comics, Happy Comics, Goofy and Barnyard Comics 
(Bi-M) (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. Purchase con- 
tinuities for strips. Write giving details before submitting. 
Joseph Greene. State price desired. Acc. 

Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Cartoon 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers original cartoon 
— Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500. $25 each, 
Pub. 

Faweett’s Comic Group Comics, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18. Really funny adventure stories to 1500. Ex-Ed. Will Lie- 
berson; Short Story Ed., Wendell Crowley. $25 story, Acc. 

Feature Comics, (Comic Favorites), 322 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. (M-10) Comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. Ed- 
ward C. Cronin. 

Popular Comics, Walter Lantz’s New Funnies, (Dell) 149 
Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) Comic-strip material, chiefly 
furnished by syndicate or staff artists. Albert Delacorte. 

Street and Smith Comics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Shadow Comics, featuring detective-adventure stories (M); 
True Sport Picture Stories, true sport stories (Bi-M); Super- 
snipe Comics, humorous material (Bi-M); (Q) W. J. de 
Grouchy, Ed. Ind. rates, Acc. - 

True Comics (True Comics, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. (M) Featured comic scripts dealing with persons or 
events, past and present, 1-6 pages long. Jack De Simone. 
Send synopsis first. $6 page, Acc. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
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RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Boy and Girl) 

Classmate, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W-5) Young people 15 and over. Not in market. 

Cozncil Fires (Christian Publications, Fang 3rd & Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Interesting stories for high school and 
college-age readers, 2000-2500. Must contain a definite spir- 
itual lesson or gospel message, but not be preachy. Buys no 
articles, shorticles, age ers, poems, jokes, drawings, etc. Ad- 
i MSS. to A. B. Anderson, 260 W. 44th St., New York 


Forward (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 930 
Witherspoon B!dg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 18 to 23 
years. Short stories 3000; serials 4 to 8 chapters, 3000 each; 
religious and nature poetry; authoritative nature, biographical, 
historical, popular scientific and youth activities articles, 1000, 
with 8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine C. Casey. Ibe up, 
Acc. 

Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3. (W-5) Short 
stories with zip; interesting articles for young people and 
adults; poetry; witticisms; cartoons; career articles; oddities 
of animal life; picture stories. Avoid sentimentality. Min. 
$4 per 1000, Acc. 

Onward, (United Church Pubs.) 299 Queen St., W., Toronto. 
(W) Young people. Short stories, articles, serials, verse, na- 
ture and science material. Archer Wallace. 2c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-5) Presbyterian young 
people. Character building short stories, serials, articles, edi- 
torials. Miss Mary Garland Taylor. Rates not stated. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Our Young People, 
St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Young people 13 to 24 and older. 
rates, Acc. 

Power (Scripture Press). 800 N. Clark St., Chicago 10. Arti- 
cles, 1700; short stories, 1500; serials, 2- or 4-part, each; 
anecdotes; all showing that Christianity really works. Don’t 
preach. James R. Adair. Up to lic, after first of month. 

Young People, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Young people over 16. Short 
stories 2000-3000 dealing with present-day problems and inter- 
ests; serials 4-10 chapters, 2000-3000 each; religious, fact, 
hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 100-500; news 
articles about young people; verse, high literary standard; 
short stories, $20 up. Acc. 

Young People’s Paper, (Am. Sunday-School Union) 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Interde- 
nominational feature and inspirational articles to 1500; short 
stories 2000; fillers 500. All articles and stories must present 
some phase of Bible truth. 2c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. Wil- 
liam J. Jones. 

Young People’s Weekly, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(W) Stories to 1800-2000, features, sports, biographies, science, 
industry, human relations, to 1500, for age-group 18-25. lc up. 

Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. 
(W) Short stories 1900; articles of general interest to young 
= 16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. 4c up, 


(Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State 
Low 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 
(Boy) 

Boy Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cincin- 
nati 10. (W) Boys 13 to 17. Wholesome short stories 1800- 
2000; articles, miscellany. 1/3-42c, Acc. 

Boys Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-16. Short stories 3500. Margaret 
Greene. 

Boys’ World, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Stories 
for boys 12-17, 1200-1500. 1c up. 

Canadian Boy, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Archer Wallace. 2c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Catholic Boy, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(M-except July-Aug.) Adventure, sports, school, mystery, his- 
torical stories for boys 11-17, to 2500; articles with photos, 
1000-2000, with boy appeal; hobby and career articles; some 
religious articles. Cartoons and cartoon ideas. H. W. Sand- 
berg. 2c up, Acc. 

Pioneer, (Presbyterian Board of Christian Education) 930 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Short stories, 2500; 
serials of same length in 3 to 8 chapters; illustrated articles, 
800, occasional verse; all of interest to boys. A. E. Reigner. 
loc, Acc. 


(Girl) 

Canadian Girl, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. Short stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton. 4c, Acc. 

Catholic Miss, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(M-except July-Aug.) Good action stories to 2500 of interest 
to girls 11-17; hobby, career, general interest articles with 
photos having girl appeal; religious articles. Cartoons; 
toon ideas. H. W. Sandberg. %2c up, Acc. 

Gateway, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 930 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Girls 12 to 15. Short 
stories 1500-2500; serials 6-8 chapters, 1500-2500 each; articles, 
800, editorials, occasional verse. Aurelia Reigner. 42c, Acc. 


car- 
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Girlhood Days, (Standard Pub. Co.) 20 E. Central Pkwy., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Wholesome short 
stories, 1800-2000; articles, 500; miscellany. 1/3c up, Ace, 
Girls’ Companion, (D. C. Cook Pub. nd Elgin, Ill. (Ww) 
Stories for girls 12 to 17, to 1500. Ic 
Girls Today (Methodist Pub. House), a Riidees, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (M-2) Girls 12-15. Short stories 3500. Margaret 


Greene. 
(Boy and Girl) 

Builders (Evangelical Press), 3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. (W) Short stories, 1200-1800, presenting clean, high type 
young people, no slang or questionable amusements. Dr. 
Raymond M. Veh 

Friends (Otterbein ‘tae, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys’ and 
girls’ moral, informational, inspirational articles, 100-1200; 
short verse; fillers. P. R. Konotz. 4c, Acc. 

Our Young Peop'e (Augsburg Pub. House) 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories, photos for illus- 
tration, young folks 12 to 17, 2500. Gerald Giving. $4 per 
1000. 10th of month after Acc. 

’Teens, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 3. (W) Boys and girls, 12-15. Challenging, realistic short 
stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, boy 
and girl characters; serials, 8-13 chapters, 2000 each; inspira- 


tional, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 
800. Short stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) Kenneth 
L. Wilson. 


Upward (Baptist Sunday School Board), 161 8th Avenue No., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Short stories 2500-3000; articles 500-1500, 
with or without photos; verse; all of interest to boys and 
girls 13-16. Novella Preston. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Vision, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. 
500; poems up to 20 lines; illustrated articles 100-1000. 
Marjorie Thomas. $3.50 per M, Acc. Releases book rights. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. Short stories, 2000 
maximum, with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1000 
words per installment; plays 1200. Cartoons, short stories, 
— min.; serials, $100-$300, non-fiction, 2c up. Don Sharkey. 

cc. 

Young People, The, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, 
Ill. (W) Articles and short stories to 3000, serials, 2-8 Chap- 
ters. Christian ideals for children 12-20; photos. Low rates, 
payment monthly. Submit Mss. to Rev. Emeroy Johnson, 317 
W. Broadway, Little Falls, Minn. 

Young Peop'e’s Friend, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, re- 
ligious short stories 1000-2500; serials 8 to 15 chapters; verse 
3 to 8 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 3c.) 

Young People’s Standard (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Short stories up to 1500, arti- 
cles up to 1100; verse up to 15 lines; fillers. Margaret R. 
Cutting. $3.75 per M., verse 10c line, Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 1933 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls, teen ages. 
Short stories 2500; articles, 800-1000; serials. verse, art work, 
religious and out-of-door subjects. Miss Edith Lantz. $3.75 
per M., Acc. 

Youths Story Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short stories having a very defi- 
nite Biblical and evangelical background and emphasis, 1000- 

, for late primary age, junior, and intermediate age Sun- 
day-School pupils; limited number of illustrated features 
bought after querying; verse, 4-6 stanzas, with a_ specific 
spiritual note. William J. Jones. 
JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 

Boys and Girls 
(The Otterbein Press) 


Boys and Girls, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


(W) Junior, 9 to 11. Short stories of character building 
value, historical, informational nature, under 500; verse; 
photos. Low rates, Acc. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Stories of char- 
acter building or religious value 1000 to 2000; serials 5 to 10 
chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $2 per M. 
Photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 

Catholic Student, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, 


Minn. (M-except July-Aug.). Adventure, sports, mystery, 
school, historical stories, 1200-1500, of interest to girls and 
boys 8-10; illustrated articles, 500-1000, with preference for 


hobby articles. H. W. Sandberg. 2c up, Acc. 

Children’s Friend (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories for ages 
9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate, 1600. Gerald R. 
Giving. $4 per M. 10th of month after Acc. 


Explorer, The (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
stories, serials, verse. Agnes Swinerton. 4c, Acc. 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Short stories, Christian 
point of view, boy and girl characters, 900-2000; serials 4-8 
chapters, under 2300 words each. Educational articles 100 to 
1000. Some poetry. Approx. $5 per M, Acc. 

Junior Boys and Girls, Christian Publications, Inc., 3rd 
and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. At preesnt buys only stories, 
1800-2000, with definite Spiritual appeal to junior-age girls 
and boys; girl-and-boy characters preferred. Prompt reports. 
P. B. Christie, Ed.; C. E. Shuler, Assoc. Ed. Varying rates, 
Acc. 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


The Author & Journalist 


(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and 5th grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocaulary 800-1000, $40; articles 300, serials up to 3200; 
short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. Photos 


$5, Acc. : 

Junior Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Wholesome 
short stories 1200 and 1800; illustrated hobby and handicraft 
articles 200-300. 

Junior World, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 1500, 
serials 8 to 12 1500-word chapters; poems up to 20 lines; illus- 
trated informative articles (state source) 100 to 1000. Hazel A. 
Lewis, $3 to $4 per M, Acc. 

My Counsellor (Scripture Press), 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (M in weekly parts, $1.25 yr.) Short stories, a few 
2-4 part serials, for boys and girls 9-13; articles of boys and 
girls who are doing something unusual as Christians; object 
lessons from the world about us. Fillers, human interest 
anecdotes to 300. No verse. All material must have evangel- 
ical slant. Florence M. Beabout. 42c-lc month following Acc. 
(Sup. rights released on request.) 

Olive Leaf, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, Ill. (W) 
Boys and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short stories 
600; articles 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit mss. to Mrs. 
C. T. Nelson, 4320 Argyle Terr. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Acc. 

Our Boys and Girls, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys and girls 10 to 12. Stories; verse; 
photos. Low rates, Acc. 

Our Boys and Girls, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; 
photos. Low rates, Acc. 

Sentinel, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Boys and girls 0 to 12. Mystery, camp- 
ing, adventure, animal short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 
500-1000; verse, 4-6 lines. 4c, Acc 

Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 9 to 12; short 
stories 1500-1800. Marion C. Armstrong. 


Treasure Chest, (Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc.) 135 E. 
3rd St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Fiction scripts, 4-6 pages, in either 
one or several episodes; factual scripts on subjects of interest 
to 8th graders, accompanied with references to source ma- 
terial; action-filled text stories of all kind, 1500-2000, or 
1- to 4-part serials. No ‘‘super’’ or ‘‘fantastic’’ stuff in 
script or stories. Joseph G. Schaller, Jr. Scripts, $8, page; 
text stories, 2c up. 

Vision, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3. (W) Fiction and articles 
to 2000, of interest to boys and girls, 12-18; cartoons, verse. 
Marjorie Thomas. 42c Acc. 

What to Do, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Stories 
for boys and girls 9 to 12, to 1500; things to do; games; 
tricks. le up. 


Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
(M-50) W.C.T.U. Children’s paper. Short stories up to 1000. 
M. R. Powell. %2c Acc. Verse, no payment 

Young Israel Viewpoint, (Keden Pub. Co.) 3 W. 16th St., 
New York 11. (Bi-M-20) Feature articles and short stories with 
authoritative background of general Jewish interest, 700-2000; 
poetry with Jewish angle and articles. Moses H. Hoenig. 
15-34c, Pub. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 
(M-15) Out-of-doors, domestic, religious, rural feature arti- 
cles, youth-slanted; logical, evangelical point-of-view short- 
shorts and stories to 3000; verse which presents and solves a 
problem—no mere descriptive words or sentiments; wholesome 
jokes; interesting fillers; cartoons with wholesome youth ap- 
peal. Ken Anderson, Mng. Ed. 1%2c, Acc; verse, 25c a 
line; photos by arrangement. 

Youth’s Story Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short stories having a very defi- 
nite Biblical and evangelical background and emphasis; to 1500, 
for late primary age, junior, and intermediate age Sunday- 
School pupils; limited number of illustrated features bought 
after querying; verse, 4-6 stanzas, with a specific spiritual 
note. William J. Jones. 4c, verse 50c stanza. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Children’s Friend, The, (Primary Association) 36-40 Bishops 
Bldg., Sait Lake City. (M-20) A monthly for boys and girls 
5-12. Outstanding seasonable outdoor adventure and whole- 
some action stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500; 
short articles on the arts, specifically for children, 400-1000. 
Some poetry, 42c, prose; 12%2c line for verse, Acc. 

Dew Drops, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
6 to 8. Short stories under 1000; puzzles, games, and very 
short articles. lc up, Acc. 

Little Folks (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Stories up to 400-450, moral, 
religious note, for ages 5-8; verse. Gerald R. Giving. $4 per 
M, 10th of month after Acc. 

Our Children, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., 

gin, Ill. (W) Children 6 to 8. Low rates, Acc. 

Our Little Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton, Ohio. (W- 
during school year.) Short stories, 350-400, for 6-7-yr.-olds. 
Miss Pauline Scheidt, 434 W. 120th St., New York. Good 
rates, Acc., depending on merit of story. 

Pictures and Stories (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8; short 
stories 600-900. Mattie Lula Cooper. 
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Stories for Children, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. Moral, 
character-building, religious short stories 300-500; nature, re- 
ligious verse; photos of nature, children. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 
per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 

Stories for Primary Children, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Ed.) 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 5 
to 8. Character-building and spiritual short stories 500-800. 
Stories of world friendship and of Bible times. Things to 
make and do. Elizabeth M. Cornelius. 42c, poems under 16 
lines, 10c a line, Acc. . 

Story Hour, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., W. 
Toronto, Canada. (W) Material for small children. Agnes 
Swinerton, $2 story, any length, from 300. 

Storyland (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (W-60c yr.) Children under 9. Short stories 300- 
1000; poems up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500, draw- 
ings or photos, child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. Hazel 
A. Lewis. $3 to $4 per M, Acc. 

Storytime, (Baptist Sunday School Bd.), 161 8th Ave., N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 4 to 2. Short stories 400-700; 
articles and suggestions for playthings children can make, 
200-300; verse 2-12 lines. 4c, Acc. 

Story World, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. (W-2) Children under 9; short stories 500-700; 
simple illustrated story articles up to 400; short verse. Ap- 


prox. $5 per M, Acc. 


1000 Jokes Magazine, 261 5th Ave., New York 16, 
a Dell quarterly, pays $15 on acceptance for car- 
toons; also buys humorous short stories, and verse. 
Ted Shane is editor. 

Catholic Information Society, 214 W. 3lst St., 
New York 1, reports that contrary to information 
given by a member of its staff, used in our May 
issue, it uses no free-lance contributions, as it main- 
tains its own staff of writers. 

The Hudson Review, 39 W. 11th St., New York, a 
literary quarterly selling for $1, makes “some pay- 
ment on publication” for literary criticisms, 5000 
words, book and cinema reviews, 2500 words, short 
stories, 5000, and verse of any length. Supplement- 
ary rights are released if desired. Frederick Morgan 
is editor. 


61 Muriel Street 
Ottawa, Canada 
Jules Archer, Esq. 
Sharon, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
Dear Mr. Archer: 

This is just a belated line to tell you that 
your workshop treatise is the best dollar’s worth 
of help | ever had since | took up trying to 
write. To a fellow like myself, just starting 
to sell something regularly after a couple of 
years of on-and-off trying, it is both helpful 
and inspiring. 

| just want you to put my name on file, in 
case you ever come through with that threat- 
2ned second installment. | got more meat out 
of the stories you analyzed than from.all the 
textbooks on plotting which | have been bang- 
ing myself over the head with for some time 
past. To anyone trying to find out what plot- 
ting is all about, these analyses-are concrete. | 
sure could stand some more! 

Yours very truly, 
ROY WOODBRIDGE 


Jules Archer | 
Sharon, Connecticut 

Mail me a copy of “How I Developed Ideas For 25 
of My Stories, Articles Sold to Major Magazines.” | 
Postage prepaid. | enclose herewith $1.00. 
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GREETING CARD MARKETS 


American Greeting Publishers, 1300 W. 78th St., Cleveland, 
O. Humorous ideas and verses for all occasions by experi- 
enced greeting card writers only. Novelties. Robert McMahon. 
50c a line and up. 

Artfloss, Inc., 43 W. 57th St., New York. Christmas cards. 
Unrhymed sentiments. Rate of payment not given. 

Artistic Card Co., 414-418 Carroll St., Elmira, N. Y. Christ- 
mas, birthday, convalescent everyday verse, 4-8 lines. 50c-$1 


line. Query. 
Associated Card & Stationery Co., 154 W. 18th St., New 
York 11. Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, senti- 


mental, everyday, birthday verses of varying lines. Pays in- 
definite rates ‘‘per card.’’ Has a line of singing greeting 
cards. ‘ 


Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bldg., 14th & Clay St., 
Cincinnati, O. Humorous, holiday, everyday, juvenile, verse, 
preferab'y 4 lines. Rate of payment depends on merit of 
idea or verse. Novelty and humorous ideas, unusual and 
different. Alvin Barker, Ed. 


Brown & Bigelow, 1286 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
“Copy and ideas we buy are for novelty business greetings 
only for holiday distribution,’’ informs A. U. Spear. The only 
greeting card verses bought are humorous Christmas ones. 
Ideas, too, must be humorous. Rate of payment depends on 
each idea accepted. 

Burgoyne (Sidney J. & Sons), Alleghany Ave. at 22nd St., 
Philadelphia 32. In the market at all times for ideas per- 
taining te greeting cards, as well as verses. Interested espe- 
cially, in Christmas greeting cards. Price varies with indi- 
vidual card and writer. At present has sufficient material 
to take care of requirements. Sidney J. Burgoyne. 

Buzza Cardozo, 127 N. San Vincente Blvd., Los Angeles 36. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, every- 
day, birthday. Uses all kinds of verse from 2 to 8 lines; un- 
rhymed sentiments. Ideas must be clever. 50c a line, in 
14 to 21 days. ‘“‘Greeting cards are personal messages so write 
them as naturally as possible.”’ 


Copley Craft Cards, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
the market at present. 

Deutsch, J. M., 446-448 Broadway, New York 13, is in the 
market for neither greeting verses nor ideas at present. 

Dubler (Herbert, Inc.), 251 4th Ave.. New York 10. Easter, 
valentine, convalescent, modified religious, birthday, general 
and relative, everyday. 4 to 8 line verses. Always in the 
market for clever ideas. 50c a line, Acc. ‘‘We would like to 
impress writers and contributors to submit verses of unusual 
merit—original, yet ‘with a broad appeal, keeping in mind 
always the type of card we produce. Will accept verses be- 
ginning August 1.’’ 

Exclusive Co., 29 N. 6th St., 
cards only with very short formal greetings. 
Fallows. 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. Holi- 
day humorous, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, 
everyday, birthday. Verses 2 to 8 lines; unrhymed senti- 
ments; clever ideas submitted in sketch and verse dummy. 
50c a line up, Acc. Especially interested in humorous ma- 
terial. Janice 8rimble, 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, 
Completely staff written. 

Goodmark of Hollywood, 416 Wall St., 
in the market at present. 

Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. Holiday, con- 
valescent, religious, juvenile, conventional, everyday, birthday 
verses, 4 to 8 lines; occasional unrhymed sentiments; humor- 
ous and clever ideas. 50c a line, Acc. ‘‘We like our verses to 
be conventional in style, simple in wording, clear in gram- 
matical construction, and fresh and original in theme.’’ Jessie 
Morris, Editor. 

Greentree Publishers, Inc., 1020 Washington St., Boston. 
Holiday verses of varying length; unrhymed sentiments; clever 
ideas. Regular rate of payment. 

Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. & McGee at 25th, Kansas 
City, Mo. Everyday and valentine cards. Short verses. 50c 
a line payable 1st and 15th of each month. 

Hampton Art Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Buys 
moderate amount of humorous, everyday, juvenile, 4-line 
verse; rough ideas. Standard rates, Acc. H. A. Bates, Ed. 

Keating Co., The, 22nd & Market Sts., Philadelphia 3. Hol- 
iday, convalescent, religious, sentimental, everyday, birthday 
verses, 4, and 8 lines. 50c a line, Acc. ‘‘We prefer semi- 
formal verses. 


Miller Art Co., 1190 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Humorous, 
sentimental, holiday, birthday, and everyday. 4-8 lines. Ideas 
of various types. Usually 50c a line. 


Messenger Corp., Auburn, Ind. Out of market. 
McNichol Greeting Cards, 28 Oliver St., Boston 10. Christ- 


mas, convalescent, birthday verses, 4, 6, 8 lines. $2 for good 
rough sketches. 50c a line, Acc. 


Out of 


Philadelphia 6. Christmas 
No verse. D. 


O., Helen Steiner Rice, Ed. 


Los Angeles. Not 
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Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘“‘We seldom buy 
verses in the open market as .we have our own staff.” Frieda 
Friedman, Edit Dept. 


Novo Products, Inc., 1757 No. Park Ave., 
racy cards for Christmas, everyday, Valentine, 
Clever ideas adaptable for comic type. $7.50, Acc. ‘‘We are 
the only publishers of quality comic cards. We desire very 
funny, clever, but not obscene cards. A sketch is preferable. 
No sentimental or religious ideas. Partial to ideas with a 
surprise ending.’’ 


Paramount Lines, Inc., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, every- 
day, birthday verses, 4-8 lines; unrhymed sentiments, partic- 
ularly comics; clever ideas. Submitted in rough dummy form, 
50c a line. Acc. ‘‘Every verse should have a wish or a 
greeting, be written in conversational language, express an 
emotion or feeling the purchaser would say if writing it him- 
self . . . verses should be exact in rhyme and meter.’’ Cath- 
erine M. Curran, Ed. 


Quality Art Novelty Co., 787 11th Ave., New York 19. Ex- 
ceptionally good Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father's 
Day, graduation, etc., 4-8 lines. 50c a line, up, Acc. Addi- 
son H. Hallock. 


Rose Co., The, 24th and Bainbridge St., 
Holiday, convalescent, everyday, birthday, relations. Four- 
line verses; clever ideas. 50c a line, at once. ‘‘Modern, light 
—but not flippant; warm, but not over sentimental.’’ ‘‘Ideas 
in any form bought; payment based on value to us. Rate 
usually higher than for verses.’’ 


Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington St., Boston 18. ‘‘We 
are so swamped with hundreds of verses daily that we can 
no longer insure prompt service to contributors. We think that 
the best policy, in this case, is to drop out of the market for 
verse temporarily, in all fairness to present and future con- 
tributors.’’ F. Schoenrock. 


Schwer Co. (Charles C.) 165 Elm St., 
verse at preesnt. Some ideas bought. 


Stanley Mfg. Co., 804 E. Monument Ave., Dayton, O. Hu- 
morous, sentimental, holiday, everyday, birthday, juvenile 
verse, to 12 lines, preferably 8, from experienced greeting 
card verse writers. Ideas. 50c line, up, Acc. ‘‘Any ma- 
terial purchased for our lines must be very simple in con- 
struction, and definitely conversational; we do not use any- 
thing poetical at all.’’’ Raymond Stark, Ed. 


Summerfield, 183 Varick St., New York 14. Christmas cards, 
4- to 6-line verses. 50c a line, within month. 


Treasure Masters Corp., 605 4th Ave., S., Minneapolis. Holi- 
day, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, everyday, 
birthday verses, 2, 4, & 8 lines; clever ideas. Higher than 
average rate paid promptly. ‘‘We are very interested in se- 
curing full time sentiment authors for our staff as well as 
free lance and we are seeking clever ideas in cut-outs and 
trick folds for humorous, children’s and general cards, as 
well as humorous sentiments and gags. We are seeking the 
best for which we will pay very well.’’ Helen M. Amenrud, 
Ed. (Overstocked till fall). 


Volland, The P. F. Co., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. ‘‘We 
buy short general greeting card verse for all‘ occasions every- 
day, and are particularly interested, at present, in seeing 
humorous material of 2 and 4 lines. Payment on generals is 
50c a line and up, depending on merit. Humorous ideas re- 
ceive higher rates. Reports in two weeks. Buys ideas in 
rough dummy form. Marjorie Grinton, Editor. 


Warner Press, The, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) Anderson, Ind. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, everyday, birthday 
verse, 4-8 lines; a few unrhymed sentiments. 25c-50c a line, 
Acc. ‘‘Can use only religious or semi-religious sentiments. 
They must not be sentimental, or ‘‘preachy,’’ or doctrinal. 
Prefer to have a suggested scripture text, with Biblical ref- 
=e accompany each sentiment. No payment for Scrip- 
ure.’’ 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. Does not wish 
to be listed as a market, as 99% of the material received when 
verse was solicited was found absolutely unsuitable for the 
company’s particular needs. 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. Verses containing 
no limiting pronouns, preferably 4 lines. No relative, special 
title, or Service material. May Ist: Easter, Birthday, Get 
Well and Convalescent, Birth Congratulations, Sympathy, 
Wedding Anniversary and General Congratulations. Oct. Ist: 
Christmas verses—No New Year’s. Ina B. White, Verse Edi- 
tor. $2 for 4 lines, $2.50 for 6 lines, and $3 for 8 lines. 

Zone Co., 60 S.E. 4th Ave., Delray Beach, Fla. Holiday, 
everyday, humorous, juvenile, and birthday unrhymed senti- 
ments and clever ideas. 4-8 lines. 50c a line, Acc. Prefers 
Florida or Tropical motif; Florida photos; Florida pen-and- 
ink sketches. 


Clue, 219 N. Barry Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y., had 
one test issue, but further publication is doubtful. 


The Author & Journalist 


Chicago 14. Comic 
birthday. 


Philadelphia 46. 


Westfield, Mass. No 


=. FH 
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Our New York correspondent writes: “Now is 
the time to dig out your Western stories which 
might have been put away for a better day. That 
better day is here. Even Leo Margulies in a speech 
to members of the Authors’ League, at the Hotel 
Astor in New York, admitted that Westerns are 
out-selling detectives two to one. The beauty of 
Westerns—they don’t become outdated. . . . Pocket- 
books have made a turn upward, and now all the 
concerns are considering originals. . . . It is better 
to inquire before submitting. . . . There are rumors 
of a “Better Pocket Book” concern, selling for little 
more than a quarter, in order to catch some of the 
dying book trade which wants something a little 
better than 25c books—maybe 40c—and original 
books only. . . . There seems to be a better tone of 
optimism in all editorial offices of late. Maybe 
it’s hope of the election, but while magazines have 
been feeling many returns and the picture mags are 
suffering, there is more reading going on. Where 
good stories have been featured, there has been a 
jump in sales, pulling better than the play-up arti- 
cles. One editor says that too much reading of 
Reader’s Digest has filled readers on articles and 
fact stuff, that now they want more fiction in their 
reading diet. So look for more fiction the end of 
this year in all magazines. . . . Margaret Widdemer, 
popular author, said recently that magazines should 
use more psychic stories, because everywhere she 
goes in meeting readers, they all want a touch of 
the supernatural or the metaphysical. . . . Re- 
ligious writers of Christian novels have two dandy 
contest possibilities this season with Westminster 
Press, of Philadelphia, and Abington-Cokesbury 
Press, 150 5th Ave., New York 11... . Writers of 
teen-age stories should write for information to 
Grant Publications, 200 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
concerning a new teen-age magazine now being 
made up. . . . Alden H. Norton, Associate Pub- 
lisher, Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, is particularly in need of short stories in 
the love, Western, and sports field.” 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., Ntw York 17, Lillian 
G. Genn, non-fiction editor, is now buying articles 
and features for the next six months beginning 
with the October issue. Miss Genn is particularly 
interested in dramatic success stories, preferably of 
young men; controversial sports articles as well as 
top personalities in sports; practical how-to in pop- 
ular sports; articles on hunting and fishing that in- 
clude practical how-to; inexpensive vacation arti- 
cles; dramatic articles on the latest developments in 
aviation and _ science; true murder mysteries 
(query); fillers, including sports, anecdotes, 
quizzes, scientific data, as well as picture features. 
“We are also buying articles for the serious ‘Busi- 
ness You Can Start with Little Capital,’ new or 
unusual enterprises created in an informative, in- 
teresting style. Articles must be dramatically 


TT) a 
KET TIPS ¢ 
handled with flavor of adventure, and must be 
timely. We report promptly on all material and 
current rates are good.” 

The Antiquer, 416 Wall St., Los Angeles 13, a 
monthly edited by Anne K. Kelly, pays approxi- 
mately 1 cent a word (depending on amount of ed- 
iting necessary) on publication, for articles on an- 
tiques and collections, 1000 to 1500 words. “Arti- 
cles must be about authentic antiques, not repro- 
ductions,” states Miss Kelly, “and pictures must 
accompany text.” Second and book rights are 
released. 

Tom Breneman’s Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, will continue, despite the death of 
Mr. Breneman, “and,” writes Horace Coon, manag- 
ing editor, “we expect to make it better all the 
time, and are looking for articles to make it better. 
What we want right now are inspirational pieces 
based on personal experiences. Such articles as 
‘I Saw Him Rise Again’ in the April issue and ‘I 
Found My Place in the World’ in the June issue. 
These articles make people glad to be alive and 
give others courage to go on living.” Mr. Coon 
is looking also for light, humorous articles, prefer- 
ably containing the quiet humor of a good personal 
essay, or perhaps something fanciful, if not forced, 
something that reveals a genuine, bubbling sense 
of humor. . . . “We do use some personality articles. 
Not only well-known people, but some unknown, 
little people who are rendering a distinctive service 
to their communities and their fellowmen. These 
stories should really get inside the person, show 
the drama in daily living, have ‘struggle and sus- 
pense, and finally a sense of achievement so the 
reader has something to cheer for. . . . We emphat- 
ically do not want to give the impression that we 
want only stories about old people, or that ours is 
a magazine aimed solely at old people. But we are 
crusading for them, their rights, and for greater 
security for them.” No fiction is published ex- 
cept a book condensation taken from published, 
successful novels. Picture stories are seldom bought 
except from agencies. Jokes and cartoons are out. 
The October issue will carry the winning title in 
the name contest now being conducted. 

Southern Fisherman, 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans 12, needs an active correspondent in the 
State of Maine who could give a regular monthly 
news report on Maine seafood producers, with a 
few good photos now and then; also one to cover 
the coast of Rhode Island and Connecticut. Any- 
one interested should write Warren Gleason, ed- 
itor, stating experience and qualifications. 

Travel (McBride) , 200 E. 37th St., New York 16, 
pays 1 cent a word on publication for illustrated 
travel, exploration, adventure articles to 5000 
words; $5 for each photo used. (The magazine 
was formerly located at 115 E. 16th St., New York 
3. Please correct listing in June issue.) 


A NEW PLAN IN PUBLISHING FOR NEW POETS 


Your poems will be read—and bought at the highest 

rates—by renowned editors throughout the world. 

A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to have your poems 

—* in newspapers, magazines; translated into 

= languages; broadcast; reprinted in antholo- 
es. 


You will receive copies of a beautiful limited edition 
containing your best poems. 

Launch A Profitable Writing Career. Send TODAY 
for Details. 


New Voices Publishing Company, 31 West 92nd St., New York 25, N. ¥. 


July, 1948 
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PLOT SALABLE STORIES 


Love makes the world go ’round! Practically all stories 
for stage, screen, radio, slicks, and pulps have love inter- 
est. What is the barrier to love? The eternal triangle 
that complicates the plot, heightens interest, and sells the 
story. My circular, ‘‘The Possibilities Of The Eternal 
Triangle As A Plotting Device’’ shows step by step this 
easy, simple approach to story plotting. One dollar. 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK! 
MEL LEAHY 214 NO. 14TH ST. DENISON, IOWA 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 28 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 


The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


A Carefully Typed Manuscript 


will find a warmer welcome at a publisher’s office 


Oc per 1000 words 
Spelling and grammar corrected if desired—carbon 
free —- 9 years with Boston book publisher 


ALBERT G. HALE : 
82 Roberts Road, MY7-4918-M, W. Medford 55, Mass. 


Make Money By Writing 


SELL your novels, short stories, stage plays, poetry, radio 
plays, children’s stories, etc. Writers’ Journal tells you how. 
On sale at leading newsstands, or send for FREE copy. 
Enclose 10 cents for handling and mailing. WRITERS’ 
JOURNAL is the only writers’ tab!oid newspaper. In addition 
to markets for writers it contains news of the writing craft. 


WRITERS’ JOURNAL 
11 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 


WRITER‘S COLONY 


You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in New 
Hampshire with me July-August. Personal Private Instr. 
(Criticism by mail all year.) 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW( (Basic Technique)........ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)..... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)... 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders)...... 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 Patterns Expl.) 3. 

SUMMER ADDRESS: PRED. I. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED |!. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the 
nine types of the short short story with explanations and 
illusrations of every phase of short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $4 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 
$3.00 


Rockford, Ill. 


303 Trust Bldg. 


PATTER OF LITTLE PENNIES 


(Continued from Page 12) 
moment accepted. 
“Hired Hands,” Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5. 
Letters concerning the problems of hiring help on 
a farm. Name and addresses will be omitted if 


requested. Remuneration for everything pub- 
lished, even if only a single sentence from a con- 
tribution is used. 

“In the Wind,” The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New 
York 7. Will pay $1 for items of international 
interest. If clippings are attached to contribu- 
tion, be sure to give source and date of same. If 
original stories or facts are submitted, proof cap- 
able of substantiation must be given. 

“Bright Sayings,” The News, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York. Two dollars paid for every “saying” 
accepted. 

“Grin and Share It,” Coronet, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. Clever stories or anecdotes. Ten 
dollars for each one printed. 

+ 

. Fate, 130 N. Clark St., Chicago, a 25c monthly, 
uses factual, authenticated, mystic articles, 1000 to 
5000 words, and short fact items—mysterious, odd, 
unusual, mystic, weird, ghostly. Unusual news 
items are also used, as are photos. “No hocus- 
pocus, highly technical, or wild metaphysics,” 
warns Robert N. Webster, editor, “and no heresay.” 
Payment is made on acceptance at 1 cent up, $5 
for photos. Supplementary rights are released. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 


OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles... serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
of your verse. Let me help you to tell 
the truth generously. Please inclose $1.00 
(stamps, postal order, check) with not 
more than 100 lines of verse—and return 


address. 
KELLY JANES 
P. O. Box 506 
Oakdale, Stanislaus Co., Calif. 


WE DARE YOU! 


Send no money! We'll send you THIRTEEN WAYS 
TO PLOT ($1.50) or ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE ($1.00) 
or both if you wish, C.0.D. Read them, study them, 
test them. If not satisfied, return them for refund 
of your purchase price. If you send cash with order 
(same guarantee), we'll send you FREE, a copy of 
WRITE ON TIME with each order of the two books. 


_ BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. A. Blue Ash, Ohio 


The Author & Journalist 


The Oklahoma Review, P. O. Box 5082, Okla- 
homa City 7, Okla., a quarterly slated to appear in 
uly, is in the market for well-written short stories 
500 to 3000 words, with “2000 about right,” accord- 
ing to Kenneth L. Nolwin, editor. “Our taboos are 
few and this is definitely a market for off-trail 
stories. These must be good, though. Rates are 
yy cent a word.” Articles 500 to 2500, with pref- 
erence for those of 1500, both general and south- 
western are also sought. Some folklore will be used, 
if authentic. Brevity is important. Rates will also 
be 4 cent a word. Verse of definite literary qual- 
ity will be used. “The traditional forms have the 
best chance of acceptance but we are always will- 
ing to consider experimental poetry. We want 
sophisticated verse of the New Yorker type, par- 
ticularly if it fits the Oklahoma scene. Rates are 
25 cents a line.” Really funny cartoons—anything 
but sex. Rates vary. “We are very much inter- 
ested in the new writer. If he has something on the 


ball, the new writer stands a good chance of ac- 


ceptance with us. All payments are made follow- 
ing publication.” 


Campfire Girl, 16 E. 48th St., New York 17, a 
10c monthly edited by Elizabeth Rowe, pays $10 to 
$25, on publication as a rule, for articles on leader- 
ship guidance, or craft articles of the know-how, 
learn-to-do, or instructional type. The magazine 
is directed to leaders of Camp Fire groups. Draw- 
ings are especially desired to illustrate stories. Pay- 
ment for these varies. 


Girl Scout Leader, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
is a membership journal and has no funds for 
buying articles.. Contributions to the magazine 
are made by the membership or voluntarily by out- 
side people. Margaret Chapman is assistant editor. 


American Life, The Magazine for the Entire 
Family, Pontiac Bldg., 542 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 
(formerly March of Progress), is overstocked at 
present, but when in market purchases at 14 cent to 
2 cents an accepted word material of family in- 
terest. Payment is on acceptance. Supplementary 
rights are released only on material contributed 
gratis. Dr. John G. Finch is editor-in-chief. 


Cronos, Box 3103, University Station, Columbus 
10, Ohio. (Q-45) Articles and essays on literary or 
philosophic subjects, not over 5000 words usually 
(most critical work is solicited) ; short stories, 1500 
to 4000 words; verse not over 100 lines. “Every- 
thing must measure up to work of established 
writers we publish (Santayana, Robert Penn War- 
ren, William Carlos Williams, etc.) ,” states Richard 
Wirtz Emerson, editor. No payment is made ex- 
cept contributors’ copies of magazine. A compan- 
ion publication will be devoted to poetry—The 
Golden Goose. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 


never circularizes, but treats authors as 


individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
‘July, 1948 


Famous Author Praises Palmer 

Gertrude Atherton writes: 
“The most practical, economi- 
cal, time-saving method I know 
of in learning to write is the 
Palmer Institute Method: (1) at 
home, at your own convenience, 
(2) complete, thorough instruc- 
tion, and (3) individual, profes- 
sional coaching.” 


Here’s How Palmer 
Students Are Doing 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


First Sale Brings $240 

““Writers’ Markets & Methods stated that Modern 
Romances was sponsoring a contest. Thus inspired, 
I wrote two stories. They accepted one for $240 
when I consented to their shortening it. Hooray! 
One more reason why I’m thankful I signed up 
for the Palmer Institute course.’—Mrs. Helen 
Vanderbeke, Davenport, Iowa. 
Sells Before Completing Course 

“Before completing the course I sold two stories: 


“one for $110, the other for $145. They were punch- 


ed out on a borrowed typewriter, a two-bit dic- 
tionary on one side, the Palmer Assignment Lessons 
on the other. When the going got rough I turned 
to the lessons. The answer was thre. Luck? Plenty 
of it. But with the continued help I am receiving 
from the Palmer staff I know I'll be lucky again.” 
—Adam B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


Sells to Redbook 

“I was sent a contract for a story to be published 
in Redbook. In addition to this I sold several short 
sketches and won several literary contests, all made 
possible through the Palmer course.”—Ella Duncan, 
Oklahoma. 
Free Book Shows How 

To learn how Palmer train- 
ing can help you, send for 
free illustrated book giving 
details of Palmer’s unique 
method of training for high- 
est pay in all fields of writ- 
ing. Send today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Members, National Home Study Council 
Desk G-78, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


VETERANS" 


This course 


approved for 
veterans 
training. 


FREE 
BOOK 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 
1680 No. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk G-78 


Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of 
writing Sa'able Stories,’’ explaining the unique fea- 
tures of your training. -No salesman will call. 


VETERANS: Check here ( ) if eligible for G. I. 
Training 
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POETS’ & SONGWRITERS’ GUIDE 


The Complete Book of Scansion 
Clement Wood’s Most Important Book! 
This: book has absolutely NO RIVAL! It is the 

ONLY COMPLETE book on the subject ever writ- 
ten. A comprehensive, clear-cut, easy-to-read 
and understand guide to better writing. Published 
price $3.50. Publication date about July 30. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE $2.95. 


VALIANT HOUSE 
644 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 

The William-Frederick — 

Pamphlet Distributing 
313 West 35th St. hy York 1, N. Y. 
of 


THE GHOSTERS 


CRITICISM REVISION 


Those we are helping report excellent results in under- 
standing and sales. We can do for you what you proba- 
bly cannot - for yourself - help you sell. Report 
on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. Plot Book 
folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Steeger 2, Ill. 


QD QD 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
ond technically perfect manuscripts in <orrect ‘style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? 
Tell you what I’Il do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth St. 


SPECIAL TYPING OFFER 


On your first order, 35c cents per 1000 
words up to 10,000. Regular rate, 50 cents. 
10% discount on lengths over 15,000. 
Carbon copy. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections. Mailed flat. Prompt service by 
former college secretarial instructor. 


ERLING N. ROLSFORD, Derwood, Minnesota 


Tucson, Ariz. 


MARGUERITE ROSS DAVY 
GHOST WRITER 


Formerly of Los Angeles. Constantly selling author 
and contributor to countless magazines will help 
you write to sell too. Stamp required on inquiry for 
reply. PIERCY, Mendocino County, Calif. 

In the heart of the redwoods. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 

(Continued from Page 3) 
One editor to whom he has sold much material 
has a job waiting for him which he expects to take 


before long. I’m sure A & J readers will join with 
me in extending a hand of confidence to Paul 
Norton and wishing him good luck. 


I know the writers of “little things” will appre- 
ciate Ruth May Knell’s “Patter of Little Pennies” 
with its appended list of markets. Miss Knell, who 
lives in Bellrose, N. Y., has written for A & J be- 
fore. She does many juveniles. . . . Ross Phares 
from down in Texas (I wonder he hasn’t joined 
the summer exodus to cool Colorado!) has a work- 
able vocabulary plan many will wish to adopt and 
Alfred D. Moore, dean of “Story Paper” editors 
(for 24 years editor of youth magazines for the 
Methodist Church and buyer for the Church School 
Story Paper Syndicate) , enlightens on the type of 
story these modern religious story papers want. 

© © 


Strictly Personal: Space is about filled up! Baby 
Richey has proved as wonderful a little fellow as 
his fond parents described him. Such a good baby! 


—John always carried our babies over his shoulder | 


where their little heads would bob as they tried 
to take in all the sights with their round blue eyes. 
Richard has a different technique. Richey rides 
comfortably in the crook of his left arm, viewing 
the world from a sitting position—We are all very 
happy over Richard’s name in print. He has re- 
cently had an article in the Colorado Historical 
Magazine, a one-pager in Zane Grey’s Western, and 
an illustrated feature in Rocky Mountain Life. All 
of the Old West. Remember, he’s a history teacher. 
. . . I’ve been busy getting out the first issues of 
Boulder Daily Doings. Would you like to see our 
town in word and picture? Ask me to send you a 


copy! 


Greetings, Inc., Joliet, Ill., gives the following advice 
to contributors, which in the main is preferred submis- 
sion practice of all greeting companies: 

1. Verses should be submitted on separate slips, 
about envelope size. Do not fold verses. 

2. Place your name and address on front side of 
each slip. 

3. Always number your verses, and keep a copy of 
each, with corresponding number, for your own records. 

. DO NOT submit more than fifteen verses in one 
envelope. 

5. Do not send loose stamps. Send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with each group submitted. This 
return envelope should be large enough to hold all your 
material without folding. 

6. Four or eight line verses are preferable . 


- an important key to magazine sales.’’— 
Editorial Director, Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


PULP FICTION 
by Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Pubs., Ace Mags.; former agent; whose 
own stories appear in Collier’s, Shock, Toronto Star Weekly, 
Romance Western, Super Sports, Dime Detective, etc. 
Price: $1.00 — Direct from 
QUALITY HOUSE, Publishers 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year in 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 
service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 
verse—we Sr. ang revise, type, ‘market. Catalog 


Free of Dept. 
Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


The Author & Journalist 


“First-rate.. . 
R. W. Lowndes, 
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LETTERS 


A HELPFUL “SPIRIT” 


Can a poet ever become calloused to rejection slips? 
| doubt it. When his best effort goes off to an editor 
and returns, chaperoned by the chilliest little bit of paper 
in existence the Rejection Slip, what can he do but cry 
why? Why? He has done his best, and his best wasn’t 
good enough. Did he miss by an inch or a mile? Was 
it his subject or his technique which was at fault? But 
the Rejection Slip merely sits there smugly with pursed 
lips and isn’t telling. 

This poet should know of Spirit, the publication of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America, whose -editorial of- 
fices are at 386 4th Ave., New York. Spirit prints poetry 
of a high literary standard on any topic, religious or 
secular, and pays 20 cents a line. Its unique feature, 
however, is the fact that it has no printed rejection slips. 
Simply by requesting it, the submitting poet receives 
a personal criticism by the editor on his rejected poems. 
And the editor is no less a personage than the eminent 
poet, scholar and critic, John Gilland Brunini. 

His criticisms are strong meat. His first one to me 
made me jump up and down in rage and call down 
imprecations on his head in four languages. But | 
cooled off, and kept trying, and was finally rewarded 
with an acceptance. And | knew it wasn’t just a lucky 
accident. | knew it was that the editor, with his patient 
criticism of my faults and foibles, had actually helped 
me to write a poem acceptable to his magazine. 

Since Spirit is a protected market for poets who have 
banded together to make possible its publication, it 
publishes work of only Catholic Poetry Society members. 
But membership is open to anyone, and, after the 
original enrolment fee of $2, costs only $1 a year. Many 
of the contributors to Spirit are non-Catholics. 

1 am writing this because | am sure that there are 
many, many more would-be poets that would like to 
know of this magazine which reaches down from the 
top rung of the literary ladder and gives its would-be 
contributors a hand up. 

Virginia Earle 
250 Mott St., 


© © 


OUT OF SEASON 
A. & Ja: 


New York 12, N. Y. : 

| should like to speak a word in defense of writing 
seasonal poetry and verse out of season. For a number 
of years | have found it to be a very pleasant and a 
successful procedure. 

| believe that if any young poet will train himself to 
do this, he will discover that both his memory and his 
anticipation are fully as vivid as the actual living of 
the experience. In fact, the danger might be said to lie 
in a possible overcoloring of the material! 


Miss Elaine V. Emans 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


CATHOLIC WRITER YEARBOOK 1948— 
Seventh Annual Edition 


Complete directory of U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
magazines compiled for writers. 
$1.00 postpaid 


THE MAROLLA PRESS 


Dept. AJO Pence, Wisconsin 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. 

Cost is low and results thrillingly satisfactory. 

Write for complete information: sie 

Mary Kay Tennison, 601 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, California 


July, 1948 


DOUBLE wrrrinc INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted character 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’ is a rough draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 
You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’ One Client 


sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 
Brief a week. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE > 
23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. _Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, A.J., Miami 33, Florida. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY: postpaid, $1.00. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 


to Make Money With a Typewriter’ _25c¢ 
“'Ten Ways to Make Money at Home” ___-25c 


“How to Write and Sell Jokes & Gags’”’-_-$1. 
Remit cash, check, postal note—do not send stamps. 


American Success Aids 
Desk 34, Bellmore, N. Y. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60) and 
Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect 
longer the many profits from versification? Write today; 


you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem. 

BOZENKILL 
CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, Diamond 
Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, Radio-Phono- 
graphs, Washing Machines Watches and other 
tempting prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by learn- 
ing the Secrets of Winning from the ‘School 
of the Stars’’W—the School America’s Biggest 
Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, independent 
Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN’’—bringing you the finest Winning Help 


for the biggest contests now on. It’s yours 
for the asking! 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

FOR YOUR CRAFT 
Confession Formula and Technique__$1.00 
There’s Money in the Novelette____ 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production____ 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check __________-- 1.00 
How to Make Love in the Pulps____ 1.00 
Basic Technique of Fiction__-__-_-_~_- 1.00 
Write Mystery Fiction -_._._____-- 1.00 

HUGH L. PARKE 

WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


Sincere, Capable Help 


At Prices You Can Afford! 


| have helped thousands to become successful 
writers. Let me help you. PARTICULARS 


FREE! 


10 Lesson Short-Short Story Course, with help, 
$5 cash, or $2 for 3 months. 

30 Lesson Complete story-writing course, with 
help, $1 for 8 months or $7 cash. 


Ghostwriting: $3 to $5 per 1000 words. 


Typing: 50 cents per 1000, with carbon. 
Songwriting and Short Item courses, $1 each— 


no help. 
Also Criticisms and Collaborations. Ask for 


FREE PARTICULARS TODAY. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A 211 S. Valley St., New Ulm, Minn. 
DDD 


“Veterans News, now American Family, 2900 Til- 
den St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C., Richard Eaton, 
editor, does not pay for material now, but offers 
subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


DOROTHY WOOD 


13309 Lincoln Huntington Woods, Mich. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 


Quality Work Guaranteed 
yx Record Forms yx Charts ye Plans, etc. 
yx Folios yx Pamphlets + Form Letters 
Rates reasonable. Send copy for free estimate. 
R. J. ROBINSON 
500 East 34th Street Paterson 4, N. J. 


SONGWRITERS 


NO POEMS WANTED. YOU don’t have the right 
slant. Get your FREE copy of “Racket Exposed.” 
It‘ll open your eyes. 

The Independent Writers Association 
Somerville 12 7 New Jersey 
(sample copy “Independent Writer’’ Magazine 25c) 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately typed on good Bond , 
50c per 1,000 words. Free Carbon 


CHARLES RHINE 
Pontiac, Michigan ¢ 


Box 1340 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
— to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
—— sales—I can help YOU mi 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Westminster Press, 


a book-length fiction manuscript. 


theme that will bring its readers understanding of 
Its substance 
should forcefully interpret the power of spiritual 
strength, regardless of the circumstances in which 
Its attitude should be realistic 
and its conclusions in accordance with the prem- 
. No restrictions are 
placed on the setting, the situations, or the charac- 
It may derive its materials from 
the annals of history or the problems of contem- 
.For complete rules and certificate of 
entry write to The Westminster Award for Fiction, 


a fundamental human _ problem. 


it is encountered. 
ises of the Christian faith. 
ters in this novel. 
porary life. . 
Fiction Department, at the above address. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 


Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, has announced its 1948 award for 
The amount of 
the award will be $7500, of which $5000 will be an 
outright prize and $2500 an advance against royal- 
ties. The purpose of the award is to encourage the 
writing of a novel that exemplifies the type of fic- 
tion in which The Westminster Press believes. The 
editors feel that contemporary writing has a sig- 
nificant purpose which can be achieved by awaken- 
ing concern without deliberately shocking, by en- 
tertaining without offending good taste, and by 
being honest and convincing without distorting the 
truth or emphasizing sordid and negative elements. 

. The prize-winning novel should deal with a 


Ghosting THAT STANDS 
OUT 

One of my ghosted novels is a top seller 

in religious book stores. Two other books 

have sold 10,000 copies. Consideration 

reading of your idea $1.00. Criticism if | 

do not accept. Extra charge for detailed 


work, 

“Writing for a Living’ 207 pages, cloth $2.50 
“How to Publish Profitably” paper —_.__-.. 1.00 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” paper____.... 1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $119.50 
Delivery 8 weeks. Have your books published 
not just printed. There is a difference. Novels 
by special arrangement. Misc. Books. 10,000 
book accts. Ref. Dun & Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try have your 
manuscripts ogee sue a: $2.00 up to 5,000 
words; over 5,000 and to 50c per thousand; 
10,000 to 40, 600 $7. and plays, 
$10.00. - Manuscripts typed 


WwW YORK LITERARY "AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 

PRIZE PROGRAM; = prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
fatntog 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 


year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particu'ars and a sample copy p the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. A Springfield 3, Mass. 


RECORD SALES 


for new and established writers, and yet we 
can‘t say we’ve reached the bottom or caught 
up with editorial demands made on us. Yes, 
we do have access to markets —and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest publish- 
ing center in the world. Now it is up to you, 
if you want to sell that story, article or novel. 


Requests for material are coming to us from 
quality and pulp magazines, from publishers of 
novels and books, and from motion picture 
studios. Here is what one producer writes: ‘‘l 
would prefer a comedy story with the custom- 
ary dramatic touches —da story with a new 
‘gimmick’ or some refreshingly novel idea.” 
Has your story or novel the germ of a good 
motion picture idea? 


10% is our commission to find that market 
and sell for you, if it meets requirements and 
you couldn’t sell it. Our fee is $1 per thou- 
sand words, up to 5,000 words; .and 50c per 
thousand thereafter. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript is $3 — and each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. Our help is 
friendly, constructive and professional — and 
faithfully followed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a straight 
commission basis. We report promptly. 


We read book-length novels and sell them 
on a 10% commission basis, if found suitable 
for publication or motion picture production. 
On each novel, we require a small fee of $4 for 
our letter of appraisal to the writer. Writers 
should~pay the express charges on books and 
novels and send in the small fee. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


July, 1948 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 
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SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Book Publishers, A. & J., No- 
vember, 1947; Trade Journals, December, 1947; Verse 
Market, January, 1948; Standard, Women, Pulp Mar- 
kets, March, 1948; Syndicates, May, 1948. 25c each. 
All 5 for $1.00. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
—* $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 

olo. 


You NEED This 


Best instructions for ALL writers. Now 
in its third success year. Adopted by 
schools, libraries, universities. Recommended 


by famous writers, including Jack Woodford, 
Charles Carson, etc. Highest praise from tyro 
and professional authors. 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Sledge. 
Postpaid, $2.00. 

GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 7306 Houston 8, Texas 


You May Be A Novelist! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the characters, 
potting, making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic 
emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITERS! 
YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


If you have faith in that rejected book, short story 
manuscript or article, why waste time, money and 
effort in having it returned to you? You tell us 
what New York publisher has it and our service 
will pick it up and deliver it to any other publisher 
in New York City you mention. We are not agents. 
A postal card will bring details. Do it now! 


SCRIPTERS SERVICE 


558 West 193rd Street New York 33, N. Y. 
Writers’ Rejects 


The Magazine of Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories the Other Publishers 
Would not Buy! 


DETAILED, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


GIVEN WITH EACH REJECTED STORY 
: o Beginning Writers Say. Writers’ 
: Rejects Teaches Them How to Write. 
o Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 
From Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year - Sample Copy 10c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
243 W. 4th St. New York 14, N. Y. 
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Mark Twain Quarterly, Webster Groves, Mo., a 
75c quarterly edited by Cyril Clemens, uses articles 
dealing with Mark Twain and American literature: 
short essays with a humorous twist; short poems 
and sonnets, and short fact items dealing with 
Twain or other Americans. “In general,” says Mr. 
Clemens, “we are always glad to consider literary 


articles of original nature. Unpublished letters of 
noted people are always welcome, as well as inter- 
views with noted people, which are given special 
consideration.” Payment is usually made in sub- 
scriptions, but for special articles a dollar a column 
is paid. Authors retain all rights. 


“Patronize Our Advertisers.” 


Are You Overlooking Profits 
From Screen Sales? 


Markets are wide open for outstanding 
Originals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is 
the high price paid for acceptable material. 

| represent established authors as well as 
new writers and offer both Individual Criticism 


and Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book. 


Publications. 
Write for FREE Booklet— 

WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITERS ... 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 


Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective -495.00 


a. |! have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My_students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 


c. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY_INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Courses - Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—and save $$. 
Clever new approach. W.F.W. sold in 
1 week! Journalism—$5. Short-short 
story—$5. Textbooks FREE with each 
course. 


FOY EVANS 


The Author & Journalist 
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Contributors of jokes and short humorous items 
to the Pot Pourri Contest of Magazine Digest, 8 W. 
40th St., New York 18 (20 Spadina Road, Toronto 
4, Canada) , are being invited to contribute to the 
1948 Anthology of American Humor, “a magnifi- 
cent volume devoted exclusively to the wealth of 
jokes, funny stories, and anecdotes contributed by 
contestants, which Magazine Digest will publish 
following the conclusion of the 1948 contest (June 
30), and awarding of the prizes. . . . Selected con- 
tributions that did not quite make the grade for 
entry in the Pot Pourri Contest are being returned 
to their authors with a printed slip stapled to them, 
asking the author to return them with a filled-out 
authorization form enclosed. Should the humor 
writer wish to obtain a numbered, first-edition 
copy of the anthology, autographed by Myra Keen, 
Pot Pourri editor, and containing his humor con- 
tribution, he is asked to send $3 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the magazine, and agree to pay the 
postman “just the bare cost to us of paper, type- 
setting, printing, binding, and postage” of the An- 
thology—“‘you will not pay for advertising, promo- 
tion, publishing, wholesaler’s profits, warehousing 
charges, or other distribution costs.” .. . The joker 
is that, unless the humor contribution thus author- 
ized for use in the Anthology should receive one of 
the cash prizes awarded in the Pot Pourri Contest, 
or should be printed at regular rates in Magazine 
Digest, the contributor would not be reimbursed 
for its use in the Anthology. 

American Ink Maker, 254 W. 31st St., New York, 
edited by John Vollmuth, pays 114 cents a word on 
publication for articles and news items of the ink 
trade. 


TALENTED 
AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


A Staff from Among the Best 
Writers In Hollywood 


Literary Critics — Story Analysts 

Story specialists, all masters in their re- 
spective writing fields. Published novelists. 
Writers with numerous story credits—novels, 
short stories, screen, radio, stage— 

Such are the high-calibre writers and crit- 
ics who will redraft your manuscript, or ad- 
vise and direct you, help you achieve success 
in your chosen profession—writing. All work 
is personally supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 

GHOST WRITING, any subject, from 
outline, synopsis, or idea. Novels, short 
stories, articles. No job too big. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and 
PRINTED. Also sales assistance. 

Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit 
considered. Please write letter giving details 
of help required. Send manuscript if you 
wish. Mr. Ballénger will reply personally, 
and send his beautifully illustrated 3000- 
word brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California — Phone HI 0193 


July, 1948 


Have you | 


AN APTITUDE 


for writing? | 


it can pay you well to 
find out now whether or not 
you have an aptitude for 
writing by taking the FREE 
Storycrafters Guild Apti- 


Frederick Palmer, 
President of Story- 
crafters Guild. (Not 


tude Test and Personality connected with any 


Quiz. Upon filling in and 1908), 
returning this Test and Quiz 
you will receive without obligation a de- 


tailed report on your writing potentialities. 


Then, if you wish, the new Storycrafters 
Guild System will train you in the funda- 
mentals of all creative writing (short stories, 
articles, novels, radio, movies, etc.). EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through the Storycraft- 
ers Guild Manuscript Sales Service. ’ 


Well-known au- 
thor St. Johns says: 
‘It seems to me 
that striving new 
writers could not 
do better than ac- 
cept the assistance 
: it and judgment of a 
Adela Rogers St. Johns man like Frederick 
Palmer, who can tell them what needs to be 
done, how to do it, and even more valuable, 
see that they do it!’’ 
No agent will call. Storycrafters offers 
you America’s finest home-study training in 
creative writing... with abundant criticism 
and assistance... all by fastest mail. 


DON’T DELAY * MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Storycrafters Guild, Dept. H-4 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send 
FREE Personality Quiz, Aptitude 
Test and details of Home-Study 
Creative Writing Course. 


City or 8.7.0... State 


SALES AND 


$l CRITICISM $I 


If your story is salable, we handle it at the usual 10%, 
commission. 

If it doesn’t quite measure up as a sales possibility, it’s 
returned with a sound, practical, professional criticism which 
should help you in future efforts. 

Working from experience, we offer a service carrying the 
stamp of editcrial approval. are low: $1 for short 
stories, $2 for novelettes, $5 for novels. Send novels prepaid 
by Express via Oceano, Calif. 

We have strong New York contacts and steady calls for 
all types of fiction. Prompt, kindly consideration given all 
scripts. Thorough criticism on stories missing the mark. 
Stamped return envelope must accompany each script. 

Ask about our One-Story Course. It’s helping man 
writers quickly learn the tricks of the trade. . i 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 
Grover City, California 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY BY WRITING 


New Revised 1948 Edition 


More than 100 different fields of writing are 
covered in the 1948 revision of this Special Re- 
port, first issued in 1935. A tremendous amount 
of helpful information is presented. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?’ The 
Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 15,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During July and August, if you will send $1.75, 
you will receive a six months’ subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, regularly $2 per year, and in 
addition will receive 89 WAYS. Use the conven- 
ient order form. (If you are already a subscriber, 
your subscription will be extended for six months.) 
The Atthor & Journalist, 

Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

Please send me a copy of the 1948 Edition of 89 
Ways To Make Money By Writing, and in addition 
enter my subscription for six months. I enclose 
$1.75 in accordance with your Special Offer. 

oO My subscription should be handled as an extension. 


mn Please send C. O. D. 


LAST YEAR over 9,000 
new books were publish- 
ed, representing a gain- 
of 20% over 1946. 
Forty-three new publish- 
ers entered the field in 
‘46, and thirty-two more 
in ‘47. This year there 
will be over 300 reliable 
publishers who must have 
upwards of 10,000 new 
titles to complete their 
lists. Will your book be 
among them? 

If publishers haven’t accepted your man- 
uscript, it means that you are not fully 
cognizant of their current needs, that you 
require the know-how of a writer who sells 
his own work to get you into print. For 
several years | have been lending this type 
of assistance. 

| have no printed “‘lessons” to sel!. | do have 
a personalized service, and am now prepared to 
extend to you PROFESSIONAL EDITING, CON- 
STRUCTIVE CRITICISM or COMPLETE REVISION, 
as your individual manuscript requires. Write 
today for my free folder entitled “Literary Help,” 
which explains in detail how | work with writers. 
Also, include any information you wish to give 
concerning your own work. 

Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITER’S 


200 S. 7th St., Dept. 3 


ideas 
Splendi 
writ- 


SERVICE 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 


The Author & Journalist 


| 
New writers needed re-writ | 
newspapers: magazines and boo » F E | 
opportunity to "break fascl ET | 
ing field. May bring you uP to $5.00 pet AILS | 
hour spare tine. Experience unnecessary: 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- Sy 
TION. Postcard will do. 4 } 
| 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


If YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a new Duplicating Service for advertisers. Partic- 
‘ulars Free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 

GOT A PAIR OF SCISSORS?? Get started on a news- 
paper clipping Bureau. If you want to know how, 
send a dollar for details. LaNell Clipping Service, 
Care Royal Recording, 39 North 3rd, Memphis 3, Tenn. 

POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors for framing. Hand-lettering. 9x12, $1.40. 
Craft Studio, Box 4718, Sta. E, Kansas City, Mo. 

USED INSTRUCTION BOOKS & COURSES bought, sold, 
rented, and exchanged. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for details and Writers’ List. A card will do. 
SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 Washington St., 
Peabody, Mass. 

FORMATS—Do them right!—Complete, handy reference 
guide to the professional preparation of over 15 types 
of manuscripts—fiction, articles, features, gags, fill- 


ers, photographs, verse and GrCd verse . . . stage, 
radio, television . . . Etc.! Every format fully illus- 
trated. $1.00. The Jaydell Company, Box 449-J, 


Glendalo, Calif. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 25. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing, ethically. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. Also Short Features, 
where to get, how to write, where to s2ll, 25c. Address, 
Writecraft Service, Steger 2, Ill. 


COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. Good pay. 
Instructions, 25 cents. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, 
Alabama. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join THE 


FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25¢; “Rural Writer Plan’ gets beginners 
checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry Writing,” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

57. MARKETS for Greeting Card Verse — 25 cents. 
WRITERS SERVICE, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


OUR WORLD-WIDE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will get you 
the books you have not been able to find. No obli- 
gation. Alta Book Service, Box 258-S, Waterbury, 


Conn. 

TIRED OF STANDARD REJECTION SLIPS? Would “per- 
sonals” help? Now you can get personal criticism 
from editors instead of rejects by us:ng “Personal” 
pullers. 50c. Master Aids, Box 9, Prince Street 
Station, New York 12, N. Y. ; 

SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All fields 
of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. ‘ 

EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Emcee, AJ. 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


WIN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN CASH! Healy’s Prize 


Winner tells How, Where, When. Sample, 10c. 332-J 
East 52, Seattle 5, Wash. 

FOOLPROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every problem 
discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. arjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 

MOUNTAIN HIDE-AWAY FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 


Montcasa, Bovina Center, New York. 

ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writers. An 
intellectual fraternity. Dues two dollars. Branson, 
Missouri. $ 

YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York libraries 
(English or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Rea- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. : 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particulars 
and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 
S. Homan, Chicago 23. i 

POETS: Over 100 current markets, editors’ specifications 
and policies, 50c. No stamps. M. B. Herrick, Deep 
River, Conn. 

ANALYZING THE CONFESSION STORY, 50c; ANALYZ- 
ING THE LOVE STORY, 50c. The show-how that gives 
you the know-how. Ernie Phillips, Grover City, Calif. 

“HUMOR BUSINESS,” instructive trade journal covers en- 
tire comedy field . Send this ad and 10c for sample 
copy, to 104 East Fortieth St., New York City, 16. 


July, 1948 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 
subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 

POETS—101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of poems— 
25 cents. POET SERVICE, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

A WELL WRITTEN letter deserves an attractively print- 
ed letterheading! 500 Bond letterheads, your copy— 
$4.25 postpaid. Other bargains les free! Tips- 
word Printing Co., Charleston, Ill. 

FOR TEN CENTS: Sample copy “Amateur Camera-Jour- 
nalist & Feature Writer.” Holden, Publisher, German- 
town 3, Tennessee. 

45 FICTION DON’TS. 
sales! 25¢. The Jaydell 

Glendale, California. 

100 EARN MONEY AT HOME Offers, 25c. Homework 
News, Desk C, 814—44th Avenue, San Francisco. 
“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATERIAL”— 
columns, comic panels, stories, articles, verse—to a 
chain of newspapers. Many syndicate authors com- 
mand $1,000 a week and more. More than 1,800 
daily newspapers in the U. S. and 10,000 weeklies. 
New 5,000-word folio compiled by our staff is the 
most complete work of its kind. Includes Self-Syndi- 
cate Procedure, Rate Schedule, Sample Agreement 
Form, Specimen Letters to Editors, 100 Idea-Sources 
for Newspaper Features. Make the established syndi- 
cates notice you! Complete folio $2.00 postpaid— 
refunded if not satisfied. Supply limited. Order now. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk A-78, 1990 Como 

Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 

WOULD IT HELP TO TALK IT OVER confidentially by 
mail with an understanding person? If so, write 
Florence Gunn, Beaconsfied, lowa. Voluntary pay 
basis. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER BOY, THE, Winston-Salem 7, 
N. C. (M) Uses limited amount of short fiction, 1900- 
2000, preferaby, but not required, around newspaper 
carrir boy characters. No carrier contests, prize awards, 
etc. Humor mystery desirable. Permission should ac- 
company each Ms. for material to be printed also in 
newspaper carrier papers published in the U S. and 
Canada which subscribe to The American Newspaper 
Boy. Bradley Welfare. $15-$20, Acc. 


@ IS YOUR WRITING 
“HAPPY ADVENTURE?” 


Or is it a dull, disappointing, discouraging grind because 
you are not yet familiar with all the angles of literary 
technique and editors’ demands? Are you not yet being 
shown how to make yo:r stories acceptabie—under experienced 
guidance? 

Following the usual practice of letting clients speak for the 
D’Orsay Service, here are typical letters: 

“TI cannot praise the Professiona. Collaboration Service too 
highly. I feel that I have :earned more from it than I could 
have learned in years by any other method. It is a dread- 
ful waste of time for a beginning writer to struggle aone 
when such a Service is available at such moderate cost.’’(*) 

“Before coming to you for help, I read numerous books on 
short-story technique. I could recite most of the rules ver- 
batim, but I couldn’t apply them to my own materia!, nor 


Avoid these errors—or you avoid 
Company, Box 449-A, 


did I understand what a writer must consider when selecting 
story material. But my first assignment with you .“‘lifted 
the fog,’’ and this point began clearing up. With each new 
assignment, the steps in story writing unfolded, pointing out 
my previous errors, and giving me confidence. I thoroughly 
enjoyed every assignment because I knew I was at last mak- 
ing headway.’’ (*) 

“Thought you’d like to know that I’ve just sold another 
story of mine for $100.00.’’ (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are really sincere in your desire to win literary 
success, write for the 44-page booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,’’ which is FREE ON REQUEST. 
It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, 
and contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect yo:r pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really want to learn 
the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. The 
terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D'ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 by 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 


Author ‘“‘The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 

to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the~ Editors’ Checks’ ($3.00); 

ane Pa Can Sell’? ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’ 
-50), etc 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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NOW ON THE PRESS seme 


The long-awaited new textbook on writing by 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


The Technique of Fiction 


PRACTICAL. This new, up-to-date volume 
contains the toiled-down essence of the 
author’s long experience as fiction-writer, edi- 
tor, publisher, critic, and teacher of creative 
writing. Directed toward the writer—beginner 
or professional—who aims to sell his work. In- 
valuable chapters. on slanting and marketing. 
Comprehensive analyses of various pulp and 
slick-paper types of periodical. The distinc- 
tions between pulp and slick writing will be 
eye-openers for r 
THOROUGH. amprehensive nature of 
the book ir ’ Pen from the four major 
divisions intg® 26), chapters fall: 


I—Fundamic. 22, Se Story. 
i1l—Methods vo. and Mar- 
keting. Practice % ‘ercises 
following each chapic 


able suggestions for gettiri, # 
ing them, making the most of 
bilities, harnessing the subconscix 
“Tricks of the trade.” Things the expe ™ 
professional takes for granted—but usc 
learns the hard way. 


Indispensable for Every Writer's Library. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


ASTONISHING PREPUBLICATION OFFER— 
READ CAREFULLY 


Believing that many purchasers, after reading THE 
TECHNIQUE OF FICTION, will wish they could take 
their personal writing problems to Mr. Hawkins, who 
handles all prose manuscripts submitted to the A. 
& J. Criticism Department, an unprecedented offer 
is being made. Advance purchasers will receive, in 
addition to the book, five coupons good for 20 per 
cent discount on criticism service. This discount will 
apply on any manuscript submitted, whether for a 
short-story of minimum $2.50 fee or for a novel 
running to $25 or more. This means that if the 
writer uses his five coupons, the book will cost him 
nothing or even less than nothing. (See schedule of 
nose fees in Criticism service advertisement else- 
where. 


Order today. You need not wait for the book to 
avail yourself of the discount criticism rates. The 
five coupons will be sent you immediately as an 
acknowledgment of your order. 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 
( ) | enclose $2.50 (check, money-order, 
rency, stamps) for Prepublication Offer of one 
copy of THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION by ‘ae | 


cur- 


lard Hawkins. | understand | will receive im- 
mediately FIVE (5) Coupons good for 20% dis- 
count on criticism service. . 


( ) | enclose $4.00 (check, money-order, 
rency, stamps) for EXTRA-SPECIAL Prepublica- 
tion Offer of one copy of THE TECHNIQUE OF 
FICTION, Five (5) Criticism Service Coupons, and 


One Year's Subscription to THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST ( New Renewal Check 
which)—Regular Value $4.50. 
NAME 
| FULL ADDRESS 
The Author & Journalist, P.O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 
Order Now! 


% 


Willard Hawkins 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of “The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to the 
clear, careful, conscientious criticism rendered 
by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these beginners 
have later made magazine covers and book 
lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If Mr. Hawkins considers your manuscript has 
prospects of sale, with or without revision, his 
detailed personal report will include a list of 
prospective buyers. 

Let Willard Hawkins see some of your work! 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
fen 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
‘710,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
; postage should accompany manuscript. 

(No verse, please) 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


Sell the Stories 
Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 

- Among successful STC students are the authors 

of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘‘Willow Hill’’ by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
Editor” and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
scripts. 
NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 
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